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The most advanced personal plane of the post-war era...and not an 
expensive ship either to buy or fly...this versatile 4-place all-metal 


amphibian assures power, range and conveniences never before 


=a available, except in ships of far greater purchase and maintenance 


WY 


NATIONAL AIRCRAFT SHOWS 


costs. ( Its flexibility of operation from either field or stream adds a 
hundred-fold to this vital safety factor...and here indeed is the first, 
truly modest cost, all purpose personal plane, for sport or business 
(fT The Seabee is fully proved by months of careful test...see it...fly 
it...by all means buy it. You'll discover new standards of beauty and 
performance which have no equal at its price...complete with stand 


ard equipment...$4495. F.A.F. Farmingdale, Long Island, New York 


@ Easy entrance through sturdy salon @ Dual control units and standard in- © Full swing of utility hatch allows fish- 
type doors... spaciousness of cabin and strument equipment ...also wide an ing from the bow plus easy removal of 


luxurious upholstery are emphasized gle of vision...from roomy front seats sport or other equipment from ship 


FREE op of Landings Unlimited It stresses 
nodesf perating cost and performance specifications 
Address Blue Ribbon SEABEE dealer nearest you, or write 
today to the Personal Plane Division, Department 250, 


Repub Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, L. !1., N.Y 
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Only the finest aircraft finishes are 









ed by top aircraft manufacturers. 


That is why Titanine is the 





Jargest single producer of 
aircraft finishing materials. 


hese products are the world’s finest 





Vive: ti mats thI ie 


Titanine 


Pioneers in developing better finishing materials for over thirty years. 


TITANINE INC. “UNION, NEW JERSEY + WICHITA, KANSAS 


ASSOCIATED’ COMPANIES: GREAT BRITAIN. CANADA, HOLLAND, ITALY 

















Jeronea, Cessna, Culver, Johnson Rocket. Luscombe, Tay loreraft, Waco, Tevas BE & M, all use Titanine 
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Not A Minute Wasted for engine | 3.7 
top of the quick-service cowl opens on each 
side with 2 special, trunk-type, anti-drag 
fasteners. And the whole cowl is easily re- 
moved without touching the propeller. 


Year In, Year Out, all-metal structure stands 
up under all climatic conditions. Maintenance 
goes down to a minimum with all-metal 
structure...and, as every pilot knows, it 
gives maximum endurance and safety. 


S-t-r-e-t-c-h Your Week-ends into 
full vacations. Visit dozens of favorite, 
far-away places instead of one or 
two a year. Take off from New York 
after breakfast and lunch in Cleveland 
at noon, It’s as easy as that—when 
you fly your own Cessna. 


The Cessna 140 is a fast, 2-place 
airplane that sells for only $3245.00 


AIRCRAFT CO 


egy 
a 


ce in crowded areas, easier mov- 
ing in hangars, with the », full-swivel 


toil wheel. And it's one wal reasons 
why, on windy days when ves 
cre grounded, you'll be up in a P oenie 


* 


(f. o. b. Wichita). And the 120 is 
essentially the same, but without 
starter, battery, generator and flaps, 
for only $2695.00 (f. o. b. Wichita). 
Both of these new Cessnos are 
powered with 85 h. p. Continental 
engines. Both have service ceilings of 
15,500 feet. Both are real cross- 
country airplanes that definitely give 
you more for your money! 


WICHITA, KANS 





Exclusive With Cessna ...a patented, safety 

landing gear that fairly floats you over the 

roughest fields jolt-free «»-that actually com- 
its ground loog tendencies. And there 
oe setephinmedialianaas 
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CLEVELAND NEW YORE 


You'll Go Farther .. . an easy 450 miles non- 
stop on 25 gallons of fuel in twin wing tanks. 
The Cessna is faster, too, with a top speed 
of over 120 m. p. h. Yet you ride in easy- 
chair comfort in the roomy cabin! 


Cessna 
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the private pilots in that area, Badgett 


iviation Co. of Shreveport, Louisiana is a. 5 io 
eadquarters for overhaul work ...and for oi ! {yt | { { 
ind reasons. For this forward-looking we 3) 


rganization uses Magnaflux and Zyglo for 


| raft and engine inspection. And to flyers 
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tection as provided by Magnaflux and 
lo is positive. Dangerous defects are 





kly and accurately revealed. This clear, 





ance warning of potentially dangerous 
eakness is obtained economically and non- 
estructively. 


hat means maximum protection 
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Just 


among 


ourselves 


\X JE'VE grown weary of per 
sistent propaganda from cer 
tain supposedly well informed aviation 
observers who have mothered and dis 
seminated the idea that there’s a CAA 


every uirplane in the 


employe tor 


United States So many people are 


beginning to believe this nefarious 
propaganda it looks as though Adolph 
Hitler’s old theory is bearing fruit — 
the theory that if you repeat a lie often 
enough peopl will it as the 
truth. Either that or the aviation busi 
ness is full of gullible simpletons. At 
tacks against the CAA are now legion 


ind are painting the Federal air agency 


accept 


is the acme ot bureaucracy. 
Just what are the facts on this score? 
In fiscal 1946 over 
CAA'’s budget and 
devoted 
uirways. Yet the 


SU per cent ot 
79 per cent of its 
personnel were to operation 
ind construction of 
propagandists would have you believe 
there’s an inspector for every airplane. 

1946 fiscal year CAA had 
inspectors for 40,000 
Safety Regulation Service ac 
cent otf CAA 


employes and 5 per cent of its 1946 


During the 
only 124 
urcraft. 


over 
counted for only 8 per 


budget 

Those who cry tor a reduction in 
CAA personnel and 
that CAA costs are 
of proportion to the growth of the in 
CAA personnel 
1943 level 
ind appropriations tor 1947 fiscal year 
ire less than one-third of the total ap 


ictivities believe 
increasing tar out 
dustry. This is not so 


er 
today is 1,000 below the 


including funds trans 
ferred from Army and Navy) for 
1943. Estimated work load of CAA for 
1947 is 2 times that of 1941, 
but requested appropriations were only 
1941 level. Cost ot the 
lirways per passenger-mile of airline 
1945 was less half ot 
1934. If trafhe 


accurale, 


propriation 


fiscal 
1.9 times the 
than 


1947 


COSTS pet 


trathe in 
what it was in 
estimates prove 
passenger-mile for the airways service 
will be halved again 

In these days of mushrooming avia 
flood of 


production and surplus military ait 


tion enterprise, with a new 
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CAA AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


cratt pouring into daily use, with the 
Federal airport program getting under 
way and with hundreds upon hundreds 
of new operators jumping into sched 
uled and non-scheduled cargo and pas 
senger services, it’s vitally necessary 
tor the public interest as well as for 
the aviation industry's welfare to keep 
our Federal agency adequately staffed 
so that it can cope with the many 
new problems arising almost daily. We 
must keep CAA strong if we're to 
keep CAA in the saddle, precluding 
iny chance of the forty-eight states 
‘balkanizing” the business. 
Meanwhile, the CAA can do more 


than anyone else to stop the flow of 


LDR ALS 


a) 





baseless attacks against it. It must 
honestly recognize what few weak 
points it now has and take measures 
to eliminate these weaknesses. It must 
strengthen its policy and improve its 
methods of dealing with the public 
and with the press. It must rely more 
upon the experience, ability and 
knowledge of its own personnel and 
less upon synthetic experts on the out 
side whose free 
cepted as gospel during what we might 
term a period of prolonged inferiority 
complexes within the CAA and an un 
healthy atmosphere of always being on 
the defensive. 

Now would be a good time to estab 
lish assistant 
charge of public and press relations. 
The hour also has arrived for the CAA 
to get off the 
objectively and aggressively carry its 
problems and accomplishments to the 
people—especially the aviation people 
for whom it is in business. 


advice has been ac 


regional managers in 


defensive and more 


ANOTHER FIRST 


_ NNESSEE ranks high on 
the list of states which are 
creatively assisting the development of 
the air age rather than waiting for the 
air age to come to them. The State of 
Tennessee established a civilian pilot 
training program in its public schools 
long before the Federal Government 
went into the business. Tennessee has 
been alert to develop airports within 
its borders consequence its 
per capita ownership of airplanes ranks 


and as a 


among the highest in the air-minded 
states of the South. 

The Tennessee Flight Operators As 
responsible for another 
first. Captained by Buck Frame, Chat 
tanooga fixed-base operator, the asso 
ciation recently printed a penny post 
which is given to every 
transient airman landing in the state. 
The card is titled, “Better Service for 
Better Flying,” and makes this simple 
request: “It is the desire of the mem- 
bers of this association to make your 
stop at this operation a pleasant one. 
Please take just a minute of your time 
to check off the service you received 
—as you actually feel about it—and 
iny comments you have will be great 
ly appreciated.” 


sociation 1s 


card form 


Space is provided for “good,” “fair” 
or “poor” on courtesy, prompt service, 
transportation 
The name of the flying service 1s 
rubber-stamped on the card and the 
attendant’s signature must be written 
in before it’s handed to the pilot. The 
card is self addressed to the association 
president. 

Every airplane owner realizes that 
if aviation is to grow and prosper, 
service must improve at 
airports. Too much time saved in fly 
ing is thrown away on airports sitting 
around waiting for service. Add these 
delays to weather, lack of transporta 
food and other 
and you soon wipe out all of the utility 
of present personal planes. 

We congratulate the 
Flight Operators Association for their 
splendid idea. We recommend the 
adoption of the return postcard in all 
the other states where alert operators 
have banded together in a state organi 
zation. Although it’s not the complete 
answer, the average private owner is 
a responsive individual and the Ten 
nessee plan can help immeasurably to 
improve service by making operators 
service conscious. * * *® 


and accommodations. 


most of our 


t10n, inconveniences 


I ennessee 
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Famous airlines select 
the Sperry A-12 Gyropilot 


B@ ihe A-12 Gyropilot gives the Cap 


tain ¢ omple te automat« ally stabilized 


A-12 GYROPILOT BRINGS 
GREATER FLIGHT EFFICIENCY 
AND PASSENGER COMFORT control of his aireraft at all times. 
including changes in altitude, bank 
“hunting.” 


ws Many leading airlines, in their con and turn. Over-control. 


tinuing efforts to improve navigation and “wallowing” are eliminated. 


GD 


under all weather conditions... to 
advance S¢ hedule reliability when 
instrument weather! persists ...to in- 


crease passenger comfort . have 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT NECK, WN. Y. 
THE A-12 HAS BEEN CHOSEN BY — AMERICAN AIRLINE 
WORLD AIRWAYS « CAPITAL AIRLINE 


selected the Sperry 4-12 Gyropilot 
to supplement their flight personnel’s 


skill and experience, AIRLINES (DNL 


SEPTEMBER, 1946 


WEDISH INTERCONTINENTAL AIRLINE 


BAsa standard accessory to the A-12 
Gyropilot, Sperry offers an Automati 
Approach Control—another step 
toward complete automatic flying that 
will result im improved schedule re- 


li ibility 


@We will gladly supply complete 
information about this versatile auto 
mats pilot 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. OF 


Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY CORPORATION 
AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES + PAN AMERICAN 


PCA « ANDINAVIAN AIRLINES [DANISH AIRLINES (DDL) — NORWEGIAN 


I1LA)] «© UNITED AIR LINES « WESTERN AIR LINE 

















e Birdmens Perch 











By Major Al Williams, aias, “TATTERED WING TIPS," 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





AIRPLANE SPOTTERS 


We want to new mechanics 


warn you 
ivainst something 


| 


It's a thing that makes an old-timer s 


slood boil like lava. As follows 


drain an oil tank or 


W enever you 
ip, be sure you have a tube or guide 
of some sort to direct the oil flow. E,/ 
ly days! Or you'll have oil 


ois 


plattering all over you and the airport 








how caretully we retine 


\ 1no matter 
Gultpride Oil 


pains we take to Alchlor Process it, which 


no matter how much 





is the same as refining it all over again 


iS up 


: o matter how meticulously we remove 
It was a ( yf ( POoOOUHeSS News . 
he extra carbon-makers and sludge-torm 


the Perch to 


( V¢ . ' 
, ers with the costly techniques that make 
C i ( ( ise in Circulation 
Gultpride Oil extra kind to your engine 
( a ive . 
j ) regardless ot all these lubrication 
\ i ( ) in P< . , 
pluse Ss, we just Cant claim that sprinkling 
e) ! ed a swimmi _Seaggee ; 
" j Gultpride on the Miside OT your plane 
( orel a smal : ; 
: helps it any 
p I ttie niceties, | 
ti t i rars Lt Warchnouse for au 
| <s for planes and | MITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 
» \) he ‘ i 
“A single B-29 engine—without acces- 
. as sories—weighs 120 pounds more than 4 
VOW nere § tie irt we like ,. : 7] 
popular light planes! 
They will also have a nursery where , , , 
[his Little Known Fact About Wel 
i < iken Care Of whiilc | 
, Known Planes gets Lt. Robert L. Boke 
{ ¢ ¢ i . 
CAP, Gettysburgh, S. Dak., a Commis 
\ ! said the sion as Perch Pilot (bottom rung). Flut 
around ter just put it in the mail, and for of 





| 
| 
| 


Je sser, Rt. 1, Bx. 567, 








Facts’ trom Boke will get him pro- 
moted to Senior Perch Pilot 
“The AT-6 trained pilots for 35 


nations!”’ 


That one does the same for Franklin 
San Leandro, Cal. 
Notice how much more respecttul the 
hangar crowd is, now that you're a Perch 
Pilot (br), Frank! 

‘*The power used for control-boost on 
the XB-35 is greater than the whole 
horsepower output of a putt-putt!”’ 


And the last one—his third—means 


that Perch Pilot Charlie Miller of Tracy, 


Cal., has only 2 more “Facts” to go for 
promoton! 
How about yous Got a Little Known 


Fact? With proot 
Well, mail it in! Hurry! 


Add } . 
ACGaTEeSS adove. 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 


Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 





ALWAYS PRE-FLIGHT-CHECK| |BE SURE THE VENTS ARE 
‘THE AMOUNT AND OCTANE| |OPEN AND WORKING, AND 
RATING OF YOUR FUEL---| | THAT THE CONTROL OR 
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“TANK SELECTOR VALVE | |OF THAT ENERGY CRAMMED 
i$ FULL OPEN $O YOUR. | 
ENGINE WILL GET PLENTY 
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GOOD GULF AVIATION 
GASOLINE,» 
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Write for FREE Swift Booklet 


GLOBE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


JOHN KENNEDY, President FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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The Whaleboat 


In Building 82 at Burbank, en- 
gineers have been fussing over 
a remarkable object that looks 
like a dural whaleboat on 
wheels. It’s the Constellation’s 
new Speedpak and it’s a lot more 
useful than a whaleboat, except 


may bye to whak rs 


With the Speedpak, fast han- 
dling of air cargo is made pos- 


sible for the first time. 


This is the way it works: The 
Speedpak is loaded independ- 
ently of the ship (which may be 
in service somewhere else at 
the time.) When the plane ar- 
rives, the Speedpak is attached 
to the bottom of the fuselage 
Off the Constellation flies with 


the Speedpak clinging to its 


a 


. 
— 


belly. full of over four tons of 
additional cargo. At any stop 
the Speedpak can be lowered, 


loaded and lifted in a matter 


of minutes 


For all its 395 cubic-foot capac- 
ity, the Speedpak slows the 
plane down less than 10 mph, 
which is peanuts for the five- 


mile-a-minute Constellation. 


The Speedpak is a new solution 
to the cargo problem. But new 
ideas are old stuff at Lockheed 
—ideas that make good hangar 


flying and better ai transport. 
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Low-Wing Waco 


Look for an interesting commercial design to be announced next month by 
Waco Aircraft Co. Closest secrecy has surrounded its development but it is 
rumored to be a low-wing. Waco was delayed in reconverting because it had 


gone deeply into the cargo glider project during the war. No revised or im- 
proved version of a prewar design, the new Waco will be a 1947 model in every 


respect 


Price Trend Reversal by Taylorcraft 
More evidence that lightplane manufacturers are recognizing the current tran- 
ition from a seller's to a buyer’s market is Taylorcraft’s announcement of cuts 
ranging from $250 to $295 on new BC12-D T-Craft’s. The custom model, with 
adio, lights and battery, was reduced from $2,850 to $2,600, the deluxe model from 
$2,775 to $2,500 and the standard from $2,695 to $2,400. Taylorcraft’s president, 


Nash Russ, said volume production tooling “has paid off in lower consumer costs” 
and added that his ultimate goal is to lower T-Craft prices to that of “‘medium- 
priced automobiles.” He did not mention the market's condition, but observers 


consider it a major factor. Material costs are still rising in many instances. 
Additiona! Culver Designs 
Culver Aircraft Corp., of Wichita, is expanding its engineering department 
and President T. Bowring Woodbury has indicated development of a new com- 


} 


nercial design larger than the Model V, production of which is being expanded. 
‘The Model V is a two-place ship, and, realizing planes of other passenger 
capacity are also needed to make a complete line, Culver engineers will devote 
nuch of their design study to planning additions to the Culver line of fast, safe 
airplanes,” Woodbury said. Military designs under study include additional radio- 
yntrolled types. Additions to Culver’s engineering department came last month 
when several prominent aircraftsmen moved from Globe Aircraft at Fort Worth 
o join » Culver crew. New Culver acquisitions include Jack Steppe, once with 
North American and former vice president of Globe in charge of production, 


} 


named Culver’s assistant general manager, and John M. Wright, assistant chief 


ngineer for Globe and now Culver’s chief engineer 


Roundup 
John H. Geisse, assistant to the CAA administrator for personal flying de- 
elopment, has resigned after twelve years with the CAA to form a company 
» operate a nationwide rent-a-plane system. He will temporarily serve CAA 
as a part-time consultant until completion of a project for development of cross- 
wind landing gear, which he initiated and directed. Geisse has long advocated 
wider rental of private planes as a means of lowering the costs of cross-country 


flying by greater utilization of equipment. .. . New helicopter developments 
nelude recent flight tests of a twin-engine, twin-rotor helicopter of more than 


11,000 Ibs. gross by McDonnell Aircraft Corp., of St. Louis. It is a Navy craft, 


designated XHJD-1 Ryan Aeronautical Corp. of San Diego, builder of the 
Navy’s jet-push-propeller-pull Fireball fighter, has been engaged in helicopter 
engineering and research for months 
had temporarily side-tracked DC-8 develop- 


nent pending “newer and more promising” commercial transport studies. Not 


Douglas last month revealed 


nentioned but a big reason is that Douglas has decided the public’s preference 
‘f four-engine safety as represented by the DC-4 and DC-6 temporarily out- 
weighs the “Mixmaster” design’s several practical advantages including center- 


ne thrust and high speed Several of the larger firms are experiencing disap- 
pointments with “postwar” lightplane designs which obtained so much publicity 


sey 


a year or two ago. One of the majors, for example, has spent great sums on a 
twin-boom pusher ballyhooed by others as “the answer” only to see flight tests 
prove it a complete duffey .. A designer no longer connected with the manu- 
facture of a popular plane carrying his name will make news next month with 


announcement of flight tests of a new four-place model. .. . Consolidated Vultee’s 
Army B-36 is more than a bomber t can also be used as a winged aircraft 
carrier. The B-29 can carry one of the new super fighters but the B-36 will be 
capable of carrying several into combat with it. ... Aviation’s best immediate 


opportunity awaits the man who can deliver a sturdy T hangar with practical 
loors for $1.000 to $1,500 and in quant ty. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


SIZE: 6'%2"' wide, 11” 
high, 12%’ long. 
WEIGHT: Approxi- 
mately 9 pounds (less 
batteries). 
FREQUENCY RANGE: 
3 bands; 195 —410 kc.; 540— 1620 kc.; 
2000 — 5800 kc. 
RANGE FILTER: Built-in for 195—410 kc. band. 
POWER: Self-contained A-B power pack with 110 V. 
AC-DC plug in. 
ANTENNA: All purpose self-contained loop for recep 
tion and direction finding on range and broadcast bands 





External antenna connector also provided for all 
three bands. 


LOUDSPEAKER: Full-size dynamic type. 
HEADPHONES: Built-in jack connector. 


CASE: Modern styling with full- grained textile leather 
covering and piano hinge door for complete protection 
of dial, speaker, jacks and controis. 
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At home, afloat or in the air, the Bendix FLIGHTWEIGHT 
portable combines the functions of an aircraft, marine and home 
radio receiver. Neatly compact in a modern textile leather carry 
ing case, this 3 band sportsman s portable radio is distinctive in 


both design and function 


Created especially for personal planes and private boat operators 
by Bendix, the greatest name in aircraft radio, this handy unit 
brings you weather reports, navigational aids for direction finding, 
air and marine communications reception and regular broadcast 
entertainment. Powered from self contained long-life batteries 
or operated on 110 volts AC-DC current, this new portable is 
equally useful and entertaining in a plane, boat, room, at the 


camphire or picnic. 


Ask vour airport Dealer about it or write Bendix Personal Avia 


tion Sales 





AVIATION CORPORATION 


BENDIX RADIO DIVISION, BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 
WEST COAST BRANCH — 1239 AIR WAY, GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 








J. D. REED 





MUNICIPAL AIRPORT . . 
NEW ORLEANS AIRPORT . . . 


SALES 


HOUSTON . . 
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DISTRIBUTOR 
. Wy-9-1201 


NEW ORLEANS .. . Cr. 2990 
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The Beeeheraft 
me 


you'll have to see it! 















Anderson Air Activities, MiLwaUKEE, WI1s. 
Atlantic Aviation Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Atlantic Aviation Service, Wi_mincron, Det. 

Beechcraft Factory Branch, OrLanpo, Fa. 

Airplane Sales Division, Butler Company, Cuicaco, Iu. 
Challenger Airlines, Inc., Sart Lake Crry, Uran 

@ This brand new Beechcraft product Dallas Aircraft Sales, Inc., Dattas, Texas 

Francis School of Aviation, Detrorr, Micn. 

Harrington Air Service, MANSFIELD, OH10 

months is ready for public inspection. The Bonanza Aircraft Division of R. L. Harrison Co., ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
; Hawthorne Flying Service, OnanceBure, S. C. 

Interstate Airmotive, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

have not been approached prev iously. In order to be- Harold S. Johnson, Loutsvitte, Ky. 

North Side Motors, MinNearouts, Minn. 

Ohio Aviation Company, Dayton, On10 


which has been tested and re-tested for many 
sets new standards of performance and economy that 


lieve the engineering achievements incorporated in 


this airplane it must be seen. A Bonanza demonstrator Pacific Aircraft Sales Co., OAKLAND, CALIF., BurBANK, CALIF. 
. . ° Page Airways, , Rocnester, N. Y. 
is. or shortly will be, available at the Beechcraft Dis- a Airway Incorporated “ts 
: : W. U. Paul, Corpus Cueist1, Texas 
tributors listed at right. We suggest an early contact Philadelphia Aviation Corporation, Puitapecrenta, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Aeronautical Co., Homesteap, Pa, 

Plains Airways, CHEYENNE, Wyo. 

J. D. Reed Company, Houston, Texas 

Southern Air Services, Mempnis, TENN. 

Southern Airways Sales Co., Inc., ATLANTA, Ga. 

Southwest Aviation Service Corp., OKLAHOMA Crry, OKLA. 
Topeka Aircraft Sales & Service, Topeka, Kan. 


lor an appointment. 


Basie Bonanza Performance 


Cruises at 175 mph . . . Consumes 10 gallons per hour . 
Range 750 miles at 165 mph . . . Carries 4 people and 100 


ounds of baggage ... Lands at 46 mph ... Has a direct oper- Tulsair Distributors. TuLsa, OKLA. 
ting cost of as low as 1 cent per passenger mile . . . Radio Roscoe Turner Aeronautical Corp., [Np1ANApotts, LNp, 





ind night equipment is standard. 


martin Booch Aireraf 
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Court Action Against Airports 


Some issues ago we announced that 
Whiteman Airpark located in San Fer 
nando Valley--or Pacoima, as the cit 
izens prefer for the sake of community 
publicity—was in peril of being closed, 
lock, stock and barrel. Reason: It 
constitutes a nuisance and hazard to 
Pacoima, just barely out of the rut 
enough to be known as a good size hole 
n the road. 

Today, I sadly report, the situation 
s no better. Latest dope from Sam 
Whiteman, airpark owner along with 
his brether, Marv, who founded it 
while Sam was away to war, is that 
the Pacoima citizens have again held 
a mass meeting and made plans to 
West Coast Progress Report raise a lawyer’s fund, by house to 
house canvass, in order to take court 











SRED LANDGRAF (Land somed forth again this month with an , : 4 : 
f ee action which will permanently close the 
graf Heé pte Co.) has nouncement it had been undergoing : 
airpark. 
er yndu ‘ é flights of h CAA tests atar,.9 ‘ 
We've done everything possible, 
ew he ter f e last month o1 For the past several months the . a 
a says Sam, “including changing our 
e t eing held under Army maring plane, with a revolutionary 2 1: 
: Pore : flight pattern, eliminating as much 
athe al inusual evele, 4-cylinder, 25-hp. magnesium : , 
; . : . : - : noise as possible by barring certain 
‘ i ; i La yral na no engine designed Dy President Ted Nel ” 
type ships, and so on. 
acted the he er to the Army, son, has been going through rigorous, , 
Well, perhaps it will take a court 
eu acl é the Army exhaustive CAA test flights with Bob 
. 4 battle, such as the Facoimans are in 
ave ‘ ‘ esulting fron Gross, CAA flight engineer in Santa 
stigating, to settle this airport situa 
‘ ‘ Monica, at the controls . rns " ' 
; r CAA tion once and for all. Too bad if 
‘ ( ( i ALLY i0Oo! ho ne now s reparing a new , 
a _— , ad Whitemans should have to be the ex 
flere I nm tne eceding Landgraf napte n ts aviation code book 
' re ie ample, but apparently some airport 
vile tructure has bee! headed “the aring airplane,’ which 
: : operator is going to have to fight it 
eef« e area Howeve s how CAA officials have chosen to 
out to set up legislation which will 
andy i it Ww ‘ rengt a lescribe the Dragonfly . — 
, - pioneer the private flier’s future in 
et eust ‘ veignt ot tne l Ihe Drag mftiv, according to Nelson, ° 
a 2 p stead of setting it back a decade 
uu Pa | ( i at rhe rigina actually a tar cry trom ts proto ; ; . 
'B But with all the red-blooded, fight- 
Sos p i LV pe ne sUMbDIlebes 
des ie ing aviation enthusiasts in this section, 
i yrat i i ( sure, they LOO?F alike, savs tne , ; ‘ 
: the Whiteman brothers would find 
e expe ne! i ave mut result wuircratt exe itive, who also gained , 
' themselves with ample support. I’ve 
rent I nt ‘ i i} put { I rominence as foundel ot the stud . ° 
Id pe he D fly seen these private fliers, such as 
e } duct i welder, put tne ragonity ias more , 
: Richard Dick, Jack West, and others, 
Hockaday A af ympany has al airplane in it, is a heavier ship, and , 
rally around a project, such as LA 
u ed that { luctior rt tne “us Many refinements, such as the new . = ’ . 
‘ +3 < ’ : - County’s master plan of airports, and 
A place ( ‘ lid mit the OU nolded plastic plywood [uselage , . 
ait fight it through to the finish—suc- 
‘ ( yea nm tne However, its primary des yn ob je » ’ ’ , . 
. : — cessfully. Wouldn’t be surprised if 
au £0 OU quare wot Tactory t e is exactly the same, said Nelson : . 
" fos they welcomed a good fight in behalf 
id Havward, Calif oOo take the work out of soaring. rhe > ’ . 
' lel , of airports. I'd like to pitch on one, 
° auXllliary engine will eliminate the tow > 
New Bi-Motor myself! 
rope and cable which soaring pilots . 
, , , : . “ye Understand another Los Angeles 
Bauima \ i { ! . Ro « have always contended with to get the 
‘ ‘ , ‘ , ' + suburb is also having trouble along 
{ alll na i l ¢ a new Wil yilde) nto a ermal Too, the en : 

. t 2<e@ ae Os stig 2<@ 
engine ishe ext é ype plane vine, fed by a gallon fuel tank, these lines, although actually present 
\ithourh a pushe t slightly rem good for more than an hour’s inter ing a new problem: How far can a 

scent of Ac lesien and Enginee) nittent cruising at 65 mph. “betwee man go in operating his own personal 
gy Corporatio Aero Commander, thermals,”” as well as landings (Continued on pax 58) 
ii a Y execully ype 
Preside J B Ba i tl } tne 
ire \V é é al S10,000 
H rweve \\ ! i ves of aircraft t 
ng upped ir e along with the cur 
t mn v 12, 1 me should 
( late \ et Aircraft é 
esp 
Led ‘ 1e Ve ) ya new \\ 
| Ace ida Arie ie rned \ | 
Pp Ha } Oo mind la 
evera ut ig we reported that Dragonfly auxiliary 
Consolidated had once purchased, ba powered soaring 
the late () a roadable known a planes in formation, 


with 25-hp. pusher 


engines cruising 


rhe Lerownhee i¢ yned DY Wald: 


[he Drag niiv, Nelson Aircraft 


auXillary powered soaring plane whose 
ié ] ist ea ade some or! the na 
‘ ] 
! € ivia ! neadiines blo 
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FOR VALUE 


- iP ; . Z V4 
Cujy Os landing desi fewlites ante GZ OAPMAHCE . 








Compare this list of standard Navion features view mirror and interior lighting... Special . 
with any other personal plane before you buy: wing design that makes the Navion easy to fly 

All-metal construction throughout... Power- for the beginner. ..Greater speed, range and . 
retractable tricycle landing gear...185 h.p.air- _ half-ton useful load that makes the Navion : 
cooled engine ...Variable-pitch propeller... ideal for cross-country use by businessmen as é 
Electric starting system...360° cabin visibility well as sportsmen. For fully illustrated book- ; 
..Comfortable seating for four people...Lug- _ let, write Dept. L-5, North American Avia- ° 
gage compartment spacious as average sedan tion, Inc., Los Angeles Municipal Airport, : 
trunk...Glove and map compartments... four Los Angeles 45, California. Fly-away-factory é 
built-in ash trays and cigarette lighter...Rear- price — $6,100, plus sales tax in California. : 





Designed and bull by... ° 
NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION INC. , 


° 

° 

i e 

~~ CREATORS OF THE FAMOUS P 51 MUSTANG . 

. 

. 

* 

+ 
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WHERE 
do we go from here! 


AVIATION 1S catching up fast with its backlog of commercial orders 
created by the war. Never before has it been so important to KNOW 
about this market, and the key to this knowledge is Aim MARKET 
Data Service. § Ar Market Data Service consists of two basic 
volumes supplemented periodically by special market reports and 
currently revised general market as well as aviation market statis 
tics. Through our exclusive contract arrangement with the U. S. 
Civil Aeronautics Administration to publish the Directories of U. 5S. 
Certificated Aircraft & Airmen, AMDS alone can give you these vital 
statistics while they are still fresh and useful. ¢ AMDS provides 
a steady flow of market information that cannot be obtained from 
any other source. Yet the entire service, 
which subscribers say is worth thousands 
of dollars to them, costs less than $13 a 
month. ¢ Only pure facts about your 
market in the approaching year can spell 


the difference between profit and loss. 


Review Pus a 









nile fo: Aw 
Corroration, P. O. Box 750, 
1 Mck \ D 1 1, Texa 
Dallas, Detroit, New York) 
Publishers of 
| nt M RN AiR- 
Manarr Data Sreavict 
at Diat rornis or U.S 
catepAmcratt & AIRMEN 
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PRESS TIME FLASH: Fas ¢ 
ry for the Thompson Trophy Race, speed 
ussic of the National Air Races, was turned 
Labor Dav by Al Tex Johnst Be 
\ ft test 1 , went . 
it im avera Sp 
lipped wing Be P ) 
? « p AT } i | 
iward Tf « iz a i k 
p I y LeVie k R 
n » P-38 era 
Fa Or i llected 4,5 / 
’ 1 P Anot Nat ul A Ra 
\ " Stev Ashk A K 
‘ x } t c ) 
t « we i A t 
UU 
John i 1 " 
Re e Turne 
BUILDING MONOCOUPES: lj 
time wire, Ken Tyler of the M coupe A 
silane Corporation noth 1 SOUTHERN FLIGH 
s company is building Monocoupes at Or 
indo, Florida I un “ 
1dd not in c¢ zg Ww z 
~ persona i ’ : 2 
~ Monoc pe Ww " place 
1 ) le gl wit } A i by 1 
Franklin eng \ reed 
29 mp ind a p t 14 " 
The factor plans fv 1-day 
January 
NEW TAYLORCRAPFT: | \ 
place side-by-side airplat priced a 
tly-away-tactory, 1 ow vd 


(Continued on page 51 





CONGRATULATIONS! Roy Arledge (left 

of Stamford turns over leadership of the 

Texas Private Fliers Association to Mrs 

C. F. Kolp of Electra, elected president! 

at the association's convention in San 
Antonio last month 
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ti Ga » Chutes inslatled wea Beech- 

Normally you fly without the harness 
mfortably, safely. In an emergency, the 
ss ts allached...as shown...in a jiffy 


are ready fe ranvevontie 








_... 4 Chute with 
jall the features you 
always wanted 


rE YHE levin Charr Chute is a new 
conception in parachute protec- 
for cabin plane s...a chute that 


ibines comfort, convenience and 








ity with tested safety. Look at 
se unusual features and you'll 
ze Why more and more plane 
ers are taking advantage of this 


kind of protection, 


COMFORT You don’t have to “wear the 
Chair Chute either m or out of your 

It fits snugly in the back of the chair 
VICICS hie sume comtlort as a stand- 


CONVENIENCE — Lhe Irvin Char Chute 
sn’t take up storage space in your plane 
wal you don't have to “remember” 


rry it bout 


BEAUTY The Irvin Char Chute has the 
beauty as a standard chan is up- 
red to match the rest of the chair or 


tcriol 


SAFETY The Irvin Chair Chut s always 


hind vou m the back of vour 


particulars o1 specity Irvin Chatr 


tes tor the plane vou Own OI plan 


4 
I stant use. Merely attach 
harness should an emer- 
n Chair Chutes are mnmediately 
able for all types ol cabin planes 
larve or small. Write today for 


Lin, .» . , 
M Preserver ot ™ ABOVE Av Irvin Chair Chute assembly prior 


IFVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. eee ne ee Or 


1670 JEFFERSON AVENUE > ee ae 
BUFFALO 8, N. Y. She * j up any extra space 


LEFT Ini Charr Chutes insta led in ; 


; } 
eact 








FROM COAST TO COAST.. 


d ss 
~ led 





ee 





Gentlemen FIRST IN THE BLUE 
I'd like to fly the Culver Model "'V."" Who is my nearest Culver Dealer? WITH SOMETHING 


(| am, am not a pilot.) 
NAME G New! 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE Lt ) E R 
CULVER AIRCRAFT CORP., DEPT. SFU, WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
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SOIR ENTIRE STAVE C 


KLAHO 


MODEL V—Only airplane featuring 
the famous Simplifly Control, approved 
by CAA A completely new postwar 
design the airplane its manufacturer 

mised would be worth waiting for 



































Let us demonstrate the new 
Model V to you — at your con- 
“ venience and without obligation. 
—_—_ We are completely equipped — 
not only to sell you a new air- 
: plane, but to give you the kind 
Safercor AIRCRAFT SALES CO. 


of aircraft service, reasonably 
W. W. (Bill) Taylor priced, that you have a right to 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT + OKMULGEE + OKLAHOMA expect. 
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LET THESE Cessna DEALERS DEMONSTRATE 


THE NEW “140” TO YOU 


SLOVER FLYING SERVICE MARSHALL AIRMOTIVE CO. NOLL AIRMOTIVE CO. 
WHITE ROCK AIRPORT M Tyler, Texas 
Relies Vanes arshall, Texas 
: BAHNMAN AVIATION, Inc. 
Commerce, Texas 
TEXAIR AVIATION, Inc. ' 
CLEARVIEW AIRPORT MOTOR SUPPLY CO. BAHNMAN AVIATION, Inc. 
Dallas, Texas Carthage, Texas Palestine, Texas 





AVIATION, INC. 





CESSNA DISTRIBUTOR FOR EAST TEXAS 


MUSTANG FIELD LOVE FIELD 


Hangar 10, Box 7172 


P. ©. Box 548—SMU 
NW Hwy. and Abrams Rd Phone D-4-2365 
Dallas, Texas Approved for Dallas, Texas 


G. |. Flight Training Courses 


N. T. WOMACK J. 0. (‘*Toots’’) WOMACK N. T. WOMACK, 
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.. Another Humble-Esso Stop for 
Private Flyers 


The San Angelo Municipal Airport, recently 
opened, is another in the chain of Humble - Esso 
outlets that dot Texas from the Sabine to the Big 
Bend and from the Red River to the Rio Grande. 


Under the management of Dennis Humphries, 
this new airport offers the private flyer two excellent 
flying schools, up-to-date hangars and runways and 
complete servicing facilities for all types of light 
planes. And—as at so many of Texas’ leading air- 
ports —it’s been Humble-Esso Aviation products 


exclusively — right from the start. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 





Humble -Esso Aviation Products 





HUMBLE AVIATION OUTLETS 


DEALER TOWN 
City of Abilene Abilene 
Albany Flying Service , Albany 
Knolie Flying Service... : Alice 
Sky Warbor Aero........ ....Anahuac 
Lucas Field . re Arlington 
F. R. Haile Austin 
Mayan Bar M Ranch Airport .Bandera 
Pec weccccceseeseun Belton 
Bewick Flying Service ..Big Lake 
U & S Flying Service ..Big Spring 


Big Spring Mun. Airport Big Spring 
Breckenridge Flying Ser.. Breckenridge 


Frontier Airmotive, inc. Brownsville 
Border Aircraft Service Brownsville 
Brownwood Municipal Brownwood 
Coieman Fiying Schoo! . ...Coleman 
City of Corpus Christi..Corpus Christi 
CO BINS kvccccccczcssconce Crane 
Southwest Airmotive..... Dallas 
Clearview Airport... ' .....Dallas 
Denver City Municipal. ...Denver City 
Hall Flying Service....... Eagle Pass 
Pecos County Airport...Fort Stockton 
Globe Aircraft Corp. , Fort Worth 
Skyview Ajirport.. Fort Worth 
A. C. Flying Service. Galveston 
Lynch-Parrish Aircraft Ser..Galveston 
Luscombe Airplane Corp. Garland 
Erwin-Newman Company.Goose Creek 
Howard Humphrey.... Goose Creek 
Aero Enterprise, inc.... ..Graham 
Rutherford Flying Service...Greenvilile 
Ferguson PWVIBRION .ccccccces Harlingen 
Byrn’s Sky Ranch.......... . Hillsboro 
Ce CUO MMs sonccvvcsceses Houston 
Boynton Flying Service....... Houston 
Ciiff Hyde Flying Service .. Houston 
Erwin-Newman Co. ...... Houston 
Minor Stewart Airport ...++. Houston 
Sportsman's Field........... . Houston 
Sam Houston Airport....... Huntsville 
Jacksonville Flying Serv...Jacksonville 
Kerrville Flying Service. .. Kerrville 
Frank Hogg Airport....... .. Lamesa 
International Aircraft Sales....Laredo 
Lufkin Flying Service. ‘ Lufkin 
South Texas Aero Gusting Co.. McAllen 
Raiph Stephens. Marlin 
McCreery Avi ation Co.. .. Mercedes 
Mexia Flying Service, inc. Mexia 
Midiand Commercial Airport. .Midland 
Hopson Putz Air Service. Mission 


Monahans Municipal Airport. Monahans 
Crawford Fiying Service. .Nacogdoches 
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Bowles and Tilbert.....New Braunfels 
Old Ocean Airport. : Old Ocean 
Mayhew Aerial Service..... Olney 
R. L. Tanner encneene Pt. Lavaca 
oo 4 eae Raymondville 
LBRO AIPMOTE .ccccccer ..... Rosenberg 
Saginaw Airport ........... Saginaw 
Williams Ajircraft.........San Antonio 
Monroe-Witt Flying Serv..San Antonio 
Davis Airport , San Antonio 
Schulenburg Airport.. Schulenburg 
Silver Dollar Flying Service Seguin 
Seminole Flying Service Seminole 
Seymour Flying Service Seymour 
Frank R. Kniffin Sinton 
Jones & Ogden .. Stowell-Winnie 
W. J. Worsham peheae ; Taft 
Reed's Air Service...... .. Temple 
Mathew Wallace. ....cccccccces Terrell 
Gulf Coast Texas City-La Marque 
City of Tyler . Tyler 
Carter Flying Serv Velasco-Freeport 
Jack V. Newland Waco 
David Setter Weslaco 
Wharton Municipal Airport Wharton 
Wink Airport Wink 
Winters Airport Winters 
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... the Curtiss BT2C carrier based torpedo-bomber 









Curtise“Wright has drawn on the battle experience of its 
many/fighting aircraft in designing this new and powerful 
torp@do-bomber. 

Now being flown by U. S. Navy pilots in an extensive test 
progham, airplanes of the XBT2C-1 type incorporate major 
improvements on the best features of wartime carrier-based 
aircraft. Designed and built at the Curtiss-Wright Columbus, 
Ohio, plant Which turned out more than 5,000 Helidiver dive 













bombers for the Navy, this new plane combines high per- 
formance with extreme flexibility of usage for combat service. 

A Wright Cyclone R3350 engine with two-speed super- 
charger supplies more than 2500 horsepower and the plane 
carries either a torpedo or a variety of heavy bombs or large 
aerial rockets. Fully loaded it weighs over 18,000 pounds, 
has a range of nearly 1500 miles and a speed fifty miles 
greater than planes of similar type which saw war service. 





FIRST IN FLIGHT 


CuRTISS = WRIGHT 


= helt Vniin 


Developing Flight to 





Meet the Future. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Seabee 


: Check-Out 2 


A pilot’s report on flight characteristics and 
performance of Republic’s long-awaited 
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y | Pe four-place amphibian. . 
x 
) eo —<—e 
- al 
a By JOE JAMES 
a — S : 
om See? of Pan. LD) on any ramp, R« First production models of Repub 
ee * public’s big-tailed all-metal lic’s new personal plane went to Tex 
7 , Seabee looks like a lot of amphibian Rankin of Tulare, Calif.; Joe Crosson 
gue “ot , for $4,495 Its 225-hp. Franklin of Alaska, and Les Bowman, president 
‘an pusher engine, high  square-tipped of Aircraft Sales Company at Fort » 
« “ = — wings with a thirty-eight foot span, Worth. Bowman flew his Seabee to » 
. ; > ind the well-appointed  four-place Cody, Wyo., for high-altitude landing 
cabin will convince you that Republic and take-off tests on Bill Cody reser 
either ’ will show the aviation voir, 5.276 ft. above sea level. Then 
industry a thing or two about mass Bowman turned the Seabee over to 
production, or (b) will lose quite a Jack Allen and Bill Fate of his o: 
chunk ot money After 1 flight ses ganization, to fly back to Texas be 
sion, we're ready to put bets on the Parked in the hangar at Fort Worth, 
forme: the Seabee attracted a sizeable crowd m | 
Reminiscent of a pint-sized Cata ot private fliers, and when we found nal 
lina flying boat with an over-sized Bill Fate and Allen they were su: 
" cabin, the Seabee is much more im rounded by pilots who urged, “How 
pressive than photographs show. Pic ibout a hop, the next time you take 
tures usually reveal the amphibian in er up?” Our ride had been pending 
‘“ flight or languidly floating on som for months, so we climbed into th 
mountain lake while pilot and passen Seabee feeling much as though we'd 
gers fish. See it in a hangar or parked crashed the line at a meat counter and 
' near an average-sized personal plan walked off with a five-pound steak. 
. ind the Seabee’s heft is more apparent Allen, Bowman’s sales manager, slid 
s Too large for conventional T-hangars into the left seat and we took the right 
P. the Seabee grosses 3,000 p unds fully The starter kicked over, the Franklin 
loaded; measures 10 ft. 3 in. from the caught, and we pulled away trom the 


ground to the tip of its tail ramp. A brisk 20 mph. wind mad 
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taxiing difficult, particularly when we 
Due to the Sea 
bee’s large tail and ample side area, 


headed cross-W ind. 


a steerable tail wheel would be an ex 


cc llent addition 


Tremendous Cabin 


W hile we taxied, I had a chance to 


look over the cockpit. The cabin is 


larger than a two-door automobile. 


Walls are finished in attractive green 
quilted soundproofing material. Seats 


1 
are covered in green and removable 


cushions also serve as life 


Visibility is excellent for a high-wing 


preservers. 
plane. You can cover more than 180 
degrees of the horizon from the pilot's 


] 


seat and an overhead window clears the 


urea directly above the pilot. Th 
cockpit and instrument panel are sim- 
ple in design with convenience stressed. 
The only time the pilot has to lean 
forward is to reach the gear and flap 
selectors, which are on the floor neat 
the pilot’s right foot. Gear and flaps 
ire actuated by a manually-operated 
Electrol hydraulic unit. 

At the end of the Allen 
opened the throttle to 2,000 rpm. and 
checked the mags. Cleared for take 
off, he shoved on full throttle. With 


the prop turning 2,500 rpm., we gath 


runway, 


ered momentum. The airspeed reached 
50 mph.; Allen applied back pressure 
ind literally lifted the Seabee off, then 
let the nose settle to pick up speed. 

As the wheels came off, Allen throt 
tled back to 25 inches, set the Hartzell 
controllable prop at 2,400 rpm., and 


moved the gear selector to the “up 


position. Then he began pumping th 
This handle is located 


| 
Sstrok 


Electrol unit. 
near the pilot’s knee, has a short 
ind can be operated with thumb and 
index finger, with surprising case. Thy 
wheels retract rearward, swing an arc 
of 180 degrees, and are carried in a 
vertical position in flight 

1,500 teet, Allen 
headed for Lake Worth, some five min 


Fort Worth \ 


shor Cc 


Leveling off at 
utes by air from 


windsock mounted on stood 


rigid in the 20 mph. wind, but we 
didn't 


streaks, running parallel to the wind, 


need t Prominent wind 


covered the lake from end to end. The 
wind kicked up foot-high waves. Waves 
run at right angles to the wind di 
rection and the crests always fall back 


into the wind The seaplane pilot 


First Seabee production models, top Ieft 
head west for high-altitude tests View 
from front seat emphasizes forward posi 
tion of cabin in relation to wing Con 
venient bow door, center left, provides 
easy entrance or exit when Seabee is 
nosed up to beach or dock. Cabin close 
up, lower left, reveals size of curved door 
and compact panel arrangement. Right 
seat folds forward and right control yoke, 
as in picture, may be removed 


doesn’t need smoke, windsocks, or a 


Monday wash. 


Water Handling 


On his base leg, Allen slowed to 


100 mph., pumped down the gear, 
then full flaps. Bringing the Seabee 
in at 85 mph. on final, he left on 
power and made a rather steep descent. 
Breaking his glide very close to the 
water, Allen held the Seabee off until 
The keel smacked the 
running 
a stick down a picket fence. We lost 
settled easily in the 


no tendency to porpoise 


she unloaded. 
wave tops like a small boy 
momentum and 
water, with 
or wallow. 

Although the big tail and broad 
make land difhcult 
in brisk winds, the Seabee is at home 
To head into the wind, 


side-area taxiing 
on the water. 
simply take your feet off the rudders 
and she swings squarely upwind. A 
rudder, connected to the ul 
makes 


water 


rudder, water taxiing simple. 
The Seabee does require a fairly wide 
irea to make a ninety degree turn in 
and, if the plane is 


1 strong wind 


idapted solely to water operation, a 


larger water rudder could easily be 
idded. 

We were coasting along at a nice clip 
when Allen pointed to the two-posi 
tion Hartzell 
This reverses the 


“With this you can stop 


control on the cabin 


dome. prop,” he 
explained. 
on a dime, or back in tail-first.”’ 
Since the prop in reverse blows spray 
toward the bow, cabin doors must be 
closed. With the engine idling and 
the propeller in full low pitch, Allen 
moved the control to “reverse” posi 
tion, changing the blade angle from a 
24-degree bite to minus nine degrees. 
As the blade reversed, you could feel 
Then, 


the Seabee lose momentum. 


gradually at first. we began to movi 
backward. We picked up speed and 
Allen pushed a rudder. Now we were 
turning, still going backward. 
“Nothing to it,” 
\ pilot like Les Bowman, who has 
flown the Seabec 


prop at a good clip, use it as a bral 


Allen explained 
i lot, can revers¢ the 


ind nudge right up to the buoy of 
dock.” 

The Seabee sits solidly in the 
Although 


18 inches of fresh water, you can leave 


Watel 


W hile you taxi. it draws 
the doors open while taxiing at a mod 
erate clip and still not get water in the 
Keeping the 
ground and 


« ibin. doors open on 


water 1S practically i 


“must” in hot weather Since the 
imphibious op 


tightly 


plane is designed for 


eration, windows are scaled 
Vents take care of cooling in flight but 
ire inadequate while taxiing. 

Moving the prop control to full low, 
Allen revved up the 


full flaps ind swung into the wind for 


enzine, low ered 
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take-ofts trom " 


W ater 
standstill require technique, particu 
larly during the first part of the run 
Allen pulled the yoke back in his lap; 
The Seabex 
vicked up speed, more back pressure 
Allen had 
on the step. Relaxing back pressure, 


ict the nose settle 


LAKC oft. 


dually cased on power. 


prevented porpoising, ind 

, ' 
to pick up speed, 
nen pulled if oft as tne uurspeed nit 
The Seabee lifted into the 


Time for the take-off 


fty mph. 
run Vas 
rty seconds. 

Nice 
ying floatplanes long?” 

Allen shook 
Bowman checked Fate and 
We lo 1 


thnourgn 


; , 
going, 1 exclaimed Been 


his head This 1s the 
urd time 
it ( ody 


ftv-two landings there, 


e out reservou gv ver 


Impressive Stability 
Allen 


then 


Climbing to three thousand, 


immed the plane ror cruise, 
ised off throttle for a powel! ff stall. 

‘ rbec 
ttle warning; drops oft tast on 


wing. With 


' 
eely 


With power ¢ ympletely oft the 


- 
/ 


powel on, it mushes 
ind wallows along with plenty 
f control Bring the Seabee in with 
level off 


runway, and the 


a ' ' 
ttle power, just above tne 


Vater or power-off 


' 1 ' 
tall Characteristic will give you no 


ouble. But ch p power ind drop 


Teet ind 
Full 
11 


tall landings, properly executed, are 


lw in from six to eignt 
; ' 
ou’re liable to get a wing float. 


r 
un on water. What they do to rivets 


inother thing. 


In flight the Seabee is pleasingly 


table, holds a heading fairly well, ind 


nicely in turns. Quite a bit of 


| 
ick-pressure is required in steep turns 
: “i 
you'll find little tendency for the 


ass ; 
ink to increase If vou like the feel 


’ , , 
fiving a Dig ship, the Seabee is your 


rplane T he well fo 


pilot’s seat is 


vard of the wing, the Dow seems as 


de as a DC-3, and the big stream 


ned floats at cach w ng up emphasiz¢ 


on 

wide wing span You'll miss an 
eine up rorward t vou ve nevel 
town a pusher or twin-engine planc 


id you'll tind it takes a little time to 


Irn variou wht attitude 


cruls test 


in a over a measured 


Seabec, Carrying 


turned n an 


urty mile course the 
ree people, imazingly 
ood time—15 minutes and 55 seconds 
ry that on 


) ysuld 


youl computer ind you 


: ; 

p with something lik 

18 mph.—much more than Republi 
7 

Allen 


sO rpm tov the 


come u 


ay : 
11ms. used full throttic and 


I { run This 
vhtly ibove cruise horsepowe! it two 
ousand feet From this perform 
nee, however, vou can be cet 


setting better than 100 mph. cruis« 


erformance under full load conditions. 

If you’ve never flown oft. water, 
: : : 
yu’re probably wondering how much 


11 ' 
struction ind practice you tl needa t& 
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safely handle the Seabee or a similar 
floatplane. The average experienced 
lightplane pilot should do nicely on 
water after a couple of bounce ses- 
sions with a competent float instructor 
and an hour or two spent circling 
buoys, making beach approaches, and 
‘shooting” buoys. To shoot a buoy, 
you bring the plane in just above stall 
ing speed with power on, chop powel 
from the buoy, 


A know!l- 


edge of sailing is an asset but the Hart 


the correct distance 


ind coast gently alongside. 


zell reversible propeller should enable 
landlubber 


even a to develop good 
buoy and beaching technique. 


the ( AA re 


flight 


For a water rating, 


quires no specihc amount ofl 
time, demands merely that you pass a 
flight test. A pilot already proficient 
in landplane operation would have to 
demonstrate his competence on water 
His flight 


take-offs, landings, taxiing, and a dem 


test would include watel 
onstration of beaching ind buoy tech 


nique, 


Versatility Unlimited 


flown off 
There’s nothing 


If you've never water, 
you’re in for a thrill. 
like it for sheer enjoyment. If you 
tire of shooting landings, chop power 
and sail awhile with the engine idling. 
Or get your plane on the step and hy 
droplane for awhile, then add power 
ind you're flying. On a good-sized 
lake your landing area is practically 
unlimited. You can take off and land, 
then repeat the process over and over, 


| 


ind still be headed squarely into the 


WwW ind. 
Flight 


from those used by landplane pilots, 


patterns are a bit different 


ilthough an amphibian gives an extr: 


out in case of engine failure. On a 


water take-off, for instance, you need 
imple room to land straight ahead any 
time before reaching 400 ft. Then a 
left on climbing turn sets you 


| 
right 
up for a cross wind shot until you get 
' 
cnough 


altitude to turn back into the 


wind. You should have at least 800 
tt. before turning down-wind—enough 
180 dc grc 


Steep turns close 


iltitude for a gentle turn 


back into the wind 
Lo the Water, like down-wind landing 
re not recommended in floatplanes. 

You'll like the Seabee. The 
solidly-built will 
realm of flying 


trim, 
amphibian open a 
new pleasures ror you 
ind your friends.. Your.range is well 
500 miles and you'll average m 
than 100 mph. ground speed. Fron 
practically any point in America, fiv« 
| 
i 


: 4 ; P 
hours in the Seabee will put you square 


ly in the middle of excellent hunting 
ind fishing. Set the Seabee down on 
a mountain lake, open the bow door, 
and unlimber that rod and reel. And 
when you snag that first one, think 


of us. Happy landings! * * *® 




































































Seabee Performance 


Bill Fate, left, and Jack Al 
len flew the from 
Cody, Wyo., to Fort Worth, 
Texas, in 10 hrs. and 50 min 
air time—an average ground 
speed of 101 
1,100 mile trip. Fuel con 
sumption for the flight av 
eraged 13.5 gallons per hou! 


Seabee 


mph. for the 


Stops were made at Caspar, 
Wyo.; Pueblo and Denvei 
Colo.; Amarillo, and _ Fort 
Worth. 


The flight from Cody was 
fter the Seabee had 
through 


take-off and 


made a 
been put 
high-altitude 
landing tests by Les Bowman, 
president of Airé raft Sales 
Company of Fort Worth and 
distributo Tests 
were made at Bill Cody resen 


extensive 


“pe 
peabee 


voir, a large mountain lake 
5.276 feet above sea level. In 


a 15 mph. wind condition and 
loaded with three people and 
40 gallons of 


Seabee averaged 1 min. and 


gasoline, 


50 seconds in 52. take-offs 
from a stand-still 

Other elevation tests were 
onducted at Lake Tahoe, 
California, by Tex Rank 
ind Bob Norswing, West 
Coast Seabee distributon 































































Air freight tonnages 
of non-scheduled operators. Louisiana sweet potatoes filled 
these ships recently. 





have ballooned from aggressive efforts 


Fight For Survival 


royal over eftorts 


\cronautics 


Board to gula the non-scheduled 

ca ! § nearing a decisive Staxc 
[he who suc in such a high state 
tt contusion that it may be well to 
eview some of the simpler facts by 
way of backg ound 

First off, what is a non-scheduled 
ur carrier? The legal definition ts a 
point of sharp dissension, but in gen 
ral a non-sched is something between 
1 certificated carrier and a charte 

1 


The scheduled airlines, of which 
there are 27 at present ind 560 eager 
ipplicants, are those holding certifi 


cates of pub 





ic convenience ind neces 
ty from CAB, tor definite routes and 
ites, atte public he irings and 1 deci 
on awarding a route to one or more 


ipplicants deemed best able to serve 


Among them are seven feeder lines 

for service to isolated communities, of 

vhich two are in operation and the 
expect to start this fall 


Acco linge to the proposed CAB 
Class A non-scheduled air 


riers Would be those using aircratt 
‘ ss weights exceeding 15,000 
~OUNndS OF any gle aircraft over 6,000 


pounds \ twin-engine Cessna (UC 


78 veighs 3,70 p yunds vyross, mn 
iding optiona quipment. 
Class B non-scheds would include 
others. The little charter operators, 
ist those doing interstate business, 
vould b 1 th itegory but not so 
ily regulated will be explained 
CAA figu show more than 2,700 
n-scheds in the above classes, includ 
fixed-base operators, with mor 
han 5,500 aircraft of which 500, o1 
iple the wartime fleet of the domestic 
uirlines ire | ckheed Lodestar size or 
larger Emp! vyment s estimated rf 
20,000 people. The number of ‘Class 
\”’ non-scheds involved in the regula 
24 


Significant developments 
are taking place in the 
pioneering struggle of 
non-scheduled air car- 
riers. Here’s the first of 
two timely articles. 


By KENDALL K. HOYT 


tory brawl is between 200 and 400, 
exclusive of fixed-base operators. 

Their start stemmed from CAB 
Regulation 292.1 of December 7, 1938, 
which exempted from economic regu 
lation every air carrier which “en 
gages in non-scheduled operations 
deemed to be non-scheduled if the air 
carricr does not hold out to the public 
by advertisement or otherwise that it 
will operate one or more airplanes be 
tween any designated points regularly 
ol with a reasonable degree ot regu 
larity.”” Note the word “otherwise.” 
Much ink is being shed over what it 
was intended to mean. 

Little could be done before the war 
The airline business required heavy 
financing to buy equipment. Soon the 
larger planes were requisitioned tor 
military use. Development was frozen. 
Airline interests, looking ahead, tried to 
tighten the regulatory powers through 
the Lea Bill, without success. 

The exempting regulation was a 
sleeper that came awake with World 
War Il victory. The release of thou 
sands of surplus military aircraft, the 
ibundance of capital, and the return 
of air veterans for whom there were 
not nearly enough airline jobs, fur 
nished the ingredients for a bocm in 
speculative operations. When Douglas 
C-47's. 
dumped on the market at a fifth of 
that price or less, the wherewithal to 


* 


which cost $123,000, were 


Start an uirline was within the reach 


of little fellows, or so they thought. 

Hundreds of multi-engine planes 
were bought by veterans, by charter 
operators with an eye toward bigger 
things, and in many cases by groups 
without previous experience in avia 
tion. The goal of many of the ambitious 
non-scheds is to get regular certificated 
routes and become scheduled airlines 

But once a private individual gets 
possession of a big plane, he has to fly 
it to draw a return on his investment 
and pay fixed charges, including inter 
est on borrowed money. Without wait 
ing for the long CAB procedure, many 
new operators started flying passengers 
and cargo wherever they could find 
the business. Much ingenuity has been 
used; hence the stories about the fly 
ing of lobsters, spinach, flowers, and 
every conceivable commodity that 
costs enough per pound to make ai 
shipments profitable. 


Postponing the Inevitable 


The CAB foresaw that something 
of the sort would happen and that the 
bocm, from its viewpoint, might get 
out of hand. As early as 1941, suspect 
ing that the 1938 order had left a 
wide loophole, the CAB started an 
investigation as to what should be donc 
as a long-range policy. The war inter 
vened but, as it came to an end, the re 
sults of surplus plane sales could easily) 
be anticipated. The CAB study was 
resumed in 1945. Public hearings were 
held. 

Last spring, fearing that the main 
tenance standards of some of the non 
scheds were somewhat on the sketchy 
side, the CAB ruled that all must mee: 
the safety requirements prescribed for 
lirline operators under the new Part 
42 of the Civil Air Regulations. This 
was before any accidents in non 
scheduled service. There was a bad 
crash at Richmond, Va., a few week 
ago. While this order may squeez 
some of the smaller lines, which lac] 
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strong financial backing, it is net neat 
iy as stringent as it could have been 
ind is not being protested. 

All non-sched operators who think 
they may be subject to safety regula- 
tion under Part 42 have been directed 
to register with CAA. Those already 
erating can continue under the 
grandfather clause pending action on 
heir applications for non-scheduled 
r carrier operating certificates. Those 
who fail to register, the CAA has 
varned, will have to suspend until after 
in inspection of their aircraft and fa 
cilities, which may take months. The 
deadline for registration has been ex 
tended from August 1 to September 
15. This does not apply to intrastate 
lur carriers whose regulatory status, 
ther than under state laws, has yet to 
be determined. 

There are several sideshow features. 
Hearings on the big freight case are 
tentatively scheduled for Octeber 15, 
when 30 applicants desiring to carry 
freight and mail without passengers in 
the continental United States will ap- 
pear before the Board. A lively fight 
s being waged by the steamship com- 
panies for the right to operate overseas 


services. 


But the main battle is over the eco 
nomic regulations which CAB has pre- 
pared in draft form for the non-scheds. 
While still exempt from the necessity 
of holding certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity, the Class A 
non-scheds—those with a larger weight 
of aircraft—would be subject to cer- 
tain economic provisions of Title IV 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act. They 
would have to file rates and tariffs, 
charging only the rates specified and 
making changes only as provided in the 
Act. Class B carriers would continue 
to be exempt from Title IV, with the 
exception of filing reports, complying 
with labor legislation, and observing 
unfair practices rules. 

Non-scheduled air carriers in foreign 
and overseas transportation, except be- 
tween the United States and Canada, 
Mexico, and Alaska, would lose their 
exemption and could operate only 
under certificates of public conveni- 
ence and necessity. This, under present 
CAB policies, would wipe out non- 
scheduled operations by steamship 
companies. 

The catch clause in the proposed 
draft is that between 
two points shall not be deemed to be 


an operation 


non-scheduled if the air carrier op 
erates more than ten round trips per 
month for two consecutive months. 
Some of the new carriers have de- 
veloped as many as 30 or 40 trips per 
month between two points and claim 
their business would be ruined. The 
CAB contends they are thus confess 
ing that they are in fact scheduled air 
carriers and hence are subject to regu 
lation as such. 

The date for filing of comments on 
the proposed regulations, previously 
set for August, was extended to Sep- 
tember 3. attorneys, in 
Washington and over the country, have 


Scores of 


been working day and night on argu 
ments. 


Precise Records Needed 


Chairman James M. Landis of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, who recently 
replaced L. Welch Pogue, will share 
with the other four Board members 
the responsibility for a decision which 
will have no little eftect on the sCOp. 
and timing of air transport develop 
ment. Unlike CAA, an agency of the 
Commerce Department and responsi 


(Continued on page 47) 





OPERATOR 


Air Cargo Transport, Inc. 
Air Freight, Inc. 

Aireo, Inc. 

Bruning Aviation, Inc. 








California Eastern Airways, Inc. 
Fireball Air Express 

Hoosier Air Freight Corp. 

Lone Star Air Cargo Lines 
Meteor Air Transport, Inc. 
Miami Airlines 


National Air Cargo Corp. 
National Skyway Freight Corp. 


Pacific Air Lines 

Pacific National Air Express 
Pegasus Air Freight, Inc. 
Skyvans, Inc. 

Slick Airways, Inc. 
Standard Air Cargo 


Trans Caribbean Air Cargo Lines, Inc. 


Transcontinental Air Express Corp. 
Veterans Air Express Co. 


Viking Air Transport 
Waterman Airlines, Inc. 


Northern Airlines 
Willis Air Service, Inc. 


Excluding administrative costs. 
One month only. 


First Reports by Leading Non-Scheduled Carriers 


Revenue 
Miles Pounds 
Equipment Period Flown Carried 
14 DC-3 2Mos. 195,389 1,179,202 
5 DC-3 3 Mos. 188,244 114,676 
4 DC-3 28,000 24,000 
2 DC-3 2 Mos. 74,657 
3 C-54A 61,401 578,015 
3 DC-3 2 Mos. 230,000 24,000 
8 DC-3 25,392 150,000 
3 DC-3 75,054 N. |. 
3 DC-3 62,824 439,246 
2 C-47 
4 B-18 26,000 N. I. 
5 DC-3 2 Mos. 117,500 154,845 
16 DC-3 
| DC-4 2 Mos. 362,253 440,250 
3 DC-3 2 Mos. 105,461 
| DC-3 2 Mos. N. I. 
3 DC-3 29,450 3,800 
| DC-3 2 Mos. 26,385 
10 C-46E 2Mos. 231,503 1,081,582 
2 DC-3 51,886 2,472 
6 DC-3 
4 DC-4 2 Mos. 165,000 59,872 
2 DC-3 
| DC-4 | Mo. 22,700 4,300 
2 DC-3 
2 DC-4 61,864 233,55! 
3 DC-3 112,500 91,988 
| DC-3 
| DC-4 19,800 2,912 
3 DC-3 66,830 66,985 
5 DC-3 
1 DC-4 | Mo. 86,028 179,300 


Passengers Profit Em- 
Carried Revenue or Loss ployes 
$105,999 —$66,402 127 
653 124,093 51,534 66 
20 18,670 2,097 8 
98 12,578 —8,883 16 
54,326 —I,4il 50 
465 47,607 8,420 24 
18,149 912* 85 
N. 1. 34,866 3,498 16 
165 31,831 —1,729 24 
N. |. 44,000 12,500 
354 96,011 —11,826 45 
344 76,979 —27,966t 235 
3,193 48,532 —18,000 89 
263 26,957 —1,014 i 
175 10,937 —2,500 22 
220 22,367 2,507 4 
152,374t —123,463t 350 
306 26,739 5,312 15 
1,176 154,554 115 
135 10,003 17 
326 134,233 100 
267 52,000 —14,563 26 
31 6,961 —10,859 20 
258 53,630 13,965 18 
416 44,130 —9,449 57 
Table from Air Market Data Service 
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Check That Weather 


r’S no trick tor a private 

’ ! 
plot contemplating a long 
country flight to obtain an ac 


irate picture of the weather along 


the route, or to Oe 


, 
expected, by simply 
eading and analyzing the telety pe 


weather reports In fact, this is the 


] _ 
mnly means available to many pilots, 


weather Dureaus are not located at 


each and every small field. And, when 


flying along, weather reports will be 
the only thing received from the rangc 
tations in their broadcast. 

It obvious that these reports are 
ly so comprehensive as_ the 


I 
aon } 1 
weather map with the 
j 
location and trend of fronts and 
' 
with radio soundings giving the eX 


tent of air mass saturation. But these 


reports are elaborate enough to keep 


1 man out of trouble if he knows how 


} 


1 
peTtore him 


Teletype weather re- 
ports, while not as com- 
prehensive as weather 
maps, keep the private 
flier out of trouble if he 
knows how fo read them. 


By H. A. SHANKLIN 


For instance, we are planning a 
flight from Kansas City to Houston, 
by way of Tulsa and Dallas. In check 
ing the reports we find at Kansas City 
they are giving a high overcast; vis- 
ibility eight miles with light rain and 
smoke; temperature eighty-five and 
seventy-eight; wind is 


At Tulsa 


dew point 
south, southeast at twenty. 


the weather iS high overcast, scattered 


at two thousand; visibility unlimited; 
temperature ninety and dew point sev 
enty-seven; wind is southeast ninc 
teen. At Dallas they give high thin 
scattered, scattered at two thousand; 
visibility unlimited; 
ninety and dew point eighty; wind 
south at twenty-two. At Houston it 


temperature 18 


is high overcast, scattered at four 
thousand; visibility unlimited; tem 
perature is ninety-four and dew point 
eighty-five; wind southeast fifteen. 
A pilot giving that report a cursory 
examination will figure he should havc 
no trouble with the weather, but he 
should remember it is only the present 
weather. What it will be by the time 
he arrives at the various stations is 
another matter. However, the trem 
of the weather and what it will be b 
the time he arrives can be interpreted 
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How Much Moisture? 

birst in noticing the temperatures 
ind de w“ points it the Stations alone 
the route we see the temperatures are 
igh and the dew points are all within 


re. \p 


plying a rule of the thumb. we may 


ten points ot the temperate 


SSUTTIG that when there 1s less than 

ten point spread between tempera 
ture and dew point the air is soggy 
with moisture. This condition has 
dangerous potentialities 

But temperature and dew points 
given are for the surface and without 
radio soundings we have no way of 
knowing to what altitude this satura 
tion exists or extends This must be 
known, for if the air is moist only to 
ibout 2,000 feet, a condition that ex 
ists in West Texas much of the sum- 
mer time, the air holds little danger for 
us. If any cold air comes along the 
moist air will be lifted and mixed with 


the dry air aloft and, consequently, 


cause little disturbance And with 
that holds moisture nly in the 
lowel levels, thermal  convections 


ground heating will not 


~ 


4 1used by 


1use the towering thunderstorms that 


~ 
1 


‘ 1 
row their weight und in the after 
1oonNs. 

We can get an approximate idea of 

, 

the thickness of moisture content by 
, , ' 
c recking the ck uds At Houston we 
sce high overcast and scattered clouds 


it 4.000 


Dallas has high scattered 


ind scattered at 2,000 Tulsa has 
igh overcast and clouds at 2,000, W« 
know now that the air is saturated to 
high level, for if it were not there 


suld be few if any clouds 
Now we know the air is hot, mois 
re-laden Gulf air that will stand no 
rifling, but because the surface winds 
stronger than normal we irc 
varned that they might be filling in 
} 


front that might disturb the Gult 


Checking the stations to the west 


the course, Omaha, Wichita, Okla 








KC @/BRK. 85/78 TX 20/992 


TS @20@ 15+90/78 \19/990 





Brevity 
“Remarks” used in teletype 
sequence reports are expressed 
in regular teletype symbols and 
in English abbreviations. Sup- 
plementing the report, they pro- 
vide valuable information, Some 
of the more frequently used ab- 
breviations are: 
BRONO 
working. 
RANO—Range not working. 
TSTM MOVD E Thunder- 
storm moved East. 
BINOVC—Breaks in the over- 


Broadcast not 


K LAYRS ALF 
ers aloft. 

GRDL WND SHIFT 
ual wind shift. 

LTNG DISTNT N—Lightning 
in distance to the north. 


Smoke lay- 


Grad- 


RARAU Radio range ap- 
pears unreliable. 

FILLI Field and lighting 
facilities. 

AFPTNO—Airport traffic con- 


trol tower radio facilities not op- 
erating until further notice. 
CIG VRBL—Ceiling variable. 











homa City and Wichita Falls, we find 
they are giving low ceilings, north 
winds and temperatures ten to fifteen 
degrees lower than the temperatures 


ilong our course. 


Cold Front Approaching 
| 


ur—cold in respect to our air south 


becomes obvious da dome ot cold 


ind east of the course—is approaching. 
In fact, by checking the surface winds 
we see that it has already passed Omaha 
ind the stations just west of ou: 
course and should soon be sitting right 
on our airway. 

From experience we know that the 


so-called cold front in the summer 


> $3.4 








times does not often cause bad flyin 
weather. This is due to the fact that 
there is very little difference in the 
temperatures across the front Many 
times the passage of a front of this 
type is marked only by a dry wind 
shift But in this case by checkin 
the difference in temperatures we find 
The hot Gult 


air, loaded as it is with moisture, w 


the drop is too great. 
not stand that much _ temperatur 
change without a good deal of fuss in 
the form of rain squalls, thunder 
storms and low ceilings. 

Though the bad weather caused by 
the approach of this cold air is in 
rather narrow band, it is advisable fo: 
us to hold the flight at Kansas City 
until the front has moved east of thx 
course. Because the front extends in 
northeast, 
would fly parallel to the disturbance 


southwest direction, w< 
and be in it most of the time. 

We could, if we were in a great 
hurry, fly east and then head for Hous 
ton by way of Texarkana, but we 
would be racing bad weather, and that 
never pays off. It would be best to 
wait in Kansas City and check th 
stations west of the course. As soo! 
as they reported improving conditions, 
and as soon as the disturbance passed 
Kansas City, we could take off and 
fly south in the clearing air back of 
the front. We could proceed leisurely, 
for there would be little for us to 
watch, as the bad weather would bx 
going away from us to the east 

If a private pilot will get into the 
habit of tracing frontal disturbances 
on weather maps and then reading the 
teletype reports of stations on either 
side of the front, he soon will be abk 
to look at weather reports and have 
good idea of just what is going to 
happen. Always try to figure what 
type of air you are flying into: hot and 
dry or hot and moist. In this wal 
you know what to expect, ind thx 


problem is half solved * * * 





DL ©/20 0 15+90/80 22/993 





HU @/40© 15+94/85 \15/989 


This drawing pictures a cross-section of weather along the route from Kansas City to Houston, Texas, as obtained from teletype 


sequence reports: KANSAS CITY (KC) High overcast. 


Eight miles visibility, light rain, light smoke. Temperature 85, dew point 78 


Wind southeast 20 mph. Barometric pressure .992 milibars. TULSA (TS) High overcast, scattered at 2,000. Visibility more than 


fifteen. Temperature 90, dew point 78. Wind southeast 19 mph. 
2,000. Visibility more than 15 mi. Temperature 90; dew point 80. Wind south 22 mph. 


Barometric pressure, .990. DALLAS (DL) High thin scattered at 


Barometer .993. HOUSTON (HU) High 


vercast, scattered at 4,000. Visibility more than 15 mi. Temperature 94, dew point 85. Wind southeast 15 mph. Barometer .989 
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John E. Ingram, left, pilot George Elkins, and the Cessna Airmaster which has boosted sales and expedited deliveries for Ingram’'s 
manufacturing company. Quick delivery of badly needed machine parts recently saved one of Ingram’s customers $2,000 


Flying Businessman 


OLLARS and cents. That’s 
the reason John E. Ingram, 
owner of the Ingram Equipment Com 


xanv and the Timeco Manufacturing 


Company, of San Antonio, Texas, 


WuRnt a plane m this case, a four 
place Cessna Airmaster. And his en 
thusiasm for the use of a plane to boost 

S has yrown until he now has onc 


pilot and four salesmen who 
ive pilot’s HCcenses 

Owner of a firm which makes and 

s all types of road construction ma 
chinery, his interest began to grow 
yack in the yvone-but-not torgotten 
lays of tire and gas rationing His ma 
chinery firm found it more and more 
difhcult to get gasoline and tires for 
business trips. And since his firm has 
dealerships throughout the nation, plus 
branch ofhces in Houston and Edin 
burg, that was a problem with a capi 
tal P 

It was about that time that Stuart 
Harris, Ingram’s shop superintendent, 
had an idea 

Why,” he asked, “don’t you buy 

urplane?’ 

Harris holds a pilot's license, so 
Ingram bent an ear. Harris suggested a 
plane would save time, tires, gasoline 
ind money. 

| was interested,” Ingram says now, 


so we bought an airplane”—approxi 
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This air-minded manu- 
facturer, who employs 
four pilot salesmen, has 
found the airplane a real 
business asset. 


By LYNN E. JACKSON 


mately 18 months later, he has but onc 
complaint: “It doesn’t go fast enough.” 
His complaint is based simply on the 


fact that (1) his present plane can't 


get parts to road contractors as tast 
is he wishes and (2) sometimes — very 
rarely, however he has to spend a 
night away from hom« 

The plane, however, does go tast 
enough to save Texas road construction 
contractors thousands of dollars. In 
gram’s pilot, George Elkins, a former 
instructor, often makes trips carrying 
replacement parts and equipment to 
contractors bogged down in the mid 


dle of a road-construction job 


Saves Construction Costs 


Recently the Ingram company saved 
one road contractor approximately 
, 


$2,000 by the simple expedient of load 


ing machine parts into the plane and 


ferrying them to San Benito, Texas. 
Without the plane, the parts would 
have arrived two days later. In the 
construction business operating ex 
penses go on W hether the work d eS 
or not; this one flight saved money 
for the contractor. 

Multiply that flight by dozens year 
ly and you can see why Ingram says 
that one lone plane has greatly in 
creased his company’s business. 

Most of those parts-hauling flights 
ure made by the pilot alone. When he 
takes off, the Ingram company phones 
the contractors and notifies them when 
ind where the parts will arrive. Need 
less to say, the grateful contractors al 
ways meet the plane at the nearest 
held. There is usually an airport, un 
finished airport or pasture handy, and 
the Ingram company keeps tabs on 
such things for the specific purpose of 
helping their contractor-friends. 

The plane, in addition to saving a 
great deal of gasoline and tires that 
would be used if salesmen used autos 
to see their customers, also enables In 
gram to employ fewer salesmen and, 
mainly: “To bring the customers in to 
us.” 

It is obvious that road machinery is 
big, heavy and costly. And a sales- 
man can’t hop in a road-scraper and 

Continued on page 45) 
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The AMDS 


SURVEY 


By E. H. PICKERING 


Director of Air Market Data Service 


PART Ill: CONCLUSION 


OUTHERN FLIGHT’S © sister 
S publication, Air Market 
Data Service, confirms beyond the 
shadow of any doubt that the personal 
urplane market is complex because it’s 
so full of variables and heterogeneous 
factors. Each of these variables and 
widely divergent factors must be mi 
roscoped to vet an intelligent under 
‘standing of the market 
As pointed out in the two preceding 
irticles of this series on the Personal 
Aircraft Owner Survey, AMDS limited 
its energies ind investigations to air 
craft owners as of last January. We 
ntentionally avoided people owning 
new postwar production aircraft in 
order to get a practical jumping-off 
place for furure surveys. When the 
next survey is completed, we'll find 
out where the bright, new 1946 models 
ire, what kind of people own them, to 
what uses they are being put, and all 
the other pertinent facts that will 


permit us to compare the postw il 
market and owner with the market 


ind owner up to January of this year 


What Do Owners Want? 


No one will deny the importance of 
the present-day owner of prewar air 
planes in the aviation market. Al 
though it’s a popular practice to par 
rot the oft-repeated statement, “‘let’s 
quit selling ourselves,” the fact remains 
that repeat sales are still one of the 
mayor outlets for urplanes, whether 
they go to airport service operators o1 
to simon-pure private fliers. This con 
cluding article in the series of three 
on the AMDS survey is devoted to a 
liscussion of what the present owner 
wants in his next airplane, what he ex 
pects to pay for it, how he expects 
to use it and other related facts her« 
tofore ignored by market researchers. 

Last March when the survey returns 
were tabulated, we learned that 50 
per cent of the owners planned to keep 
their present airplane at least a year, 
while 42 per cent were ready to buy a 
new model and 8 per cent were un 
decided. 

Separating the private owners trom 


the fixed-base operator owners, Wwe 
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WHAT WILL IT HAVE? 
The average owner has definite ideas about his next 
airplane. This article, last of a series, reveals for the 
first time what present owners want in design, per- 
formance, equipment and, last but not least, price. 


learned that 73 per cent of the pri 


vate owners will sell or trade in their 


present plane when disposing of it, 
with 9 per cent intending to keep their 
ship in addition to purchasing a new 
one. More than 50 per cent of the 
operator owners plan to keep their 
equipment and 37 per cent will sell 
or trade upon purchase of their next 
uirplanes. This fact augurs well for 
the plane manufacturer because it re 
flects a high replacement factor—th« 
operator, who probably has written off 
his old stuff, wants new airplanes. 
Although 21 per cent of the private 
owners had not made up their minds 
as to their next purchase, 69 per cent 
were planning to purchase a new post 
war model, only 5 per cent from mili 
tary surplus and 5 per cent from the 
used plane market. In the operator 


category 56 per cent stated they were 
going to buy new airplanes, 6 per cent 
indicated purchase from government 
surplus and 5 per cent from the used 
plane market. Only 3 per cent had 
not made up their minds what they 
were going to do. The significance of 
these returns on new production ait 
craft is obvious. It’s going to b 
mighty interesting to find out what 
happens to the market when these 
present OW ners’ desires are satisfied 
Will the volume from new, first-time 
purchasers of personal aircraft take 
up the slack in the product.n line? 
The next AMDS survey will answer 
that one. 

An interesting discovery was the 
fact that 85 per cent of today’s air 
plane owners expect to pay consider 

Continued on page 43) 
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The nation’s best-known aviation 
photographer, a glider pilot him- 
self, brings you an on-the-spot 
e account of the first national glider | 


0) W I 7 Vy] g competition since 1941. 


RETURNS TO HARRIS HILL 
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By HANS GROENHOFF 


FTER five vears of war dui 
A ing W hich powerless craft 
and their pilots distinguished them 
selves on the battlefields of the world, 
they converged once again last month 
on Elmira’s Harris Hill to meet in 
peaceful competition with cach other 
ind the elements in the Thirteenth 
Annual Soaring Contest, the big yacht 
ing event of the air 
It was during the last soaring meet, 
in July, 1941, that the star of the 
Army Air Forces had first appeared on 
the wings of competing sailplanes, and 
it was at the conclusion of that contest 
that General Henry H. Arnold issued 


1 call to the glide: pilots ind thei 





craft to serve their country in prepara 
tion for the inevitable wat 
However, little known is the fact 
that after this call the young glider 
enthusiasts were the first to train 
fledglings in the use of the new weapon, 
that they were the first to operate 
glider schools, and that their fancy 
gliders and soaring ships were contrib 
uted cheerfully to be expended in the 
service for their country. The few 
existing workshops where sailplanes 
had been manufactured commercially 
were expanded and several hundred 
modified two-place sailplane designs 
were rushed through construction to 
serve as preliminary training craft tor 
the coming army of glider pilots. 
Most prominent among these wet 
the Schweizer sailplanes, the TG-2’ 
ind the TG-3's, the Laister-Kauff 


\ 








nanns, the T-G4’s, and the 
Reads, the Navy TG-32’s. Most 
these sailplanes became surplus upon 
conclusion of the war and were picked 
up by old and new glider enthusiasts. 
it was that surplus sailplanes con 
he great majority of compet 
ift. Although they rated in the 
ntermediate rather than in the high 
performance sailplane class, their rec- 
ords and accomplishments ranked high 
n the final scores of the meet 
The meet was well organized and 
moothly conducted, thanks to the un 
tiring efforts of Earl Southee, contest 
lirectar, and Jerome Wolcott and 
George Peck, joint contest business 
nanagers. For the first time 
ustory of gliding contests a glider 
pilot ind former contestant, William 
Placek, attended as official representa- 
ve of the CAA and contributed con 
derably to the success of the meet 
by reason of his expert knowledge and 
familiarity with the sport of soaring. 
Forty-nine gliders and eighty pilots 
were entered. Most ot these, bot! glid 
rs and pilots, were old-timers. In ad 
dition to surplus craft, there were 
two old Minimoas of German design, 
tlown by Lyle Maxey of Detroit and by 
Shelley Charles of Atlanta. Charles, an 
Eastern Airlines captain on a_ bus 
man’s holiday, is the holder of the na 
onal altitude record of 19,434 feet. 
There were two sailplanes of British 
lesign, the Kirby Kite and the Kirby 


Gull, both of which were built by 


Herman Kersawe, a cabinet-maker, in 
( niinued on pave 49 


Scenes at Harris Hill during the |3th An- 
nual Soaring Contest. Top, a Laister 
Kaufmann comes in for a landing while a 
German-designed Minimoa is moved into 
position for take-off Lined up in front 
of the Harris Hill administration building 
(second from top) are three Schweizers 

the two at left are two-place, the closest 
s a single-seater. The Nylon Line (third 
from top) is where competing sailplanes 
line up to be launched with nylon rope 
towed by airplane or auto. Most beau- 
tiful glider at the meet was the graceful 
Kirby Gull (bottom), shown with Herman 
Kersawe, Long Island cabinet maker, who 
built the gull-wing craft in his basement. 
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Star hangar above is 140° wide, 200° deep with a 100° clear span 


HAMILTON and SHERER, (Airport Managers) SAY: 


“Star Hangars Are Ideal Gor A Gast Growing Aiport” 


When the aggressive and forward-looking airport managers, Hamilton and Sherer of Southwestern Airways, began 


operations at Bethany Airport they analyzed the best facilities in the country for the construction of addiffional hang 


ars, and after thorough investigation decided on Starbilt Hangars. The reasons for this decision are apparent becaus: 


Hamilton and Sherer appreciated that Star provides the most modern and practical hangar construction in the industry 


Here are the points of superiority in the STAR construction: 


1. Prefabricated in sections for economy and 5. All steel construction. 
portability. 6. Reduced fire hazard. 
2. Easily and quickly erected. 7. Low maintenance and upkeep. 


8. Assembly line methods of prefabrication 
make Star All-Steel Sectional Hangars 


4. Readily movable. your most practical buy. 


Inquire of Star for Accwrale Cosh Today 


3. Easily enlarged. 


3012 S. STILES OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


Star Square-T hangars below show the arrangement of planes 


within this type of hangar plus sliding door construction. 
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Modern Airports 








HAT the airport managerial 


profession is reaching some 
what of a division of the ways is 
ndicated by two significant studies 


recently completed. They indicate that 
airport managers as a group might 
well stop, look and listen and decide 
where they are heading. The first 
study is a report prepared for the Ai 


lransport Association by J. D. Me 


Goldrick entitied “Report on Ain 
lerminal Operations and Costs.” This 
study has not yet been made publi 
and may never be since it was made 
for the airline it considerable ex 
pense and they want to keep it to 
themselves. Enoug! s known about 

nowever, to omment here 

The McGoldrick study is based on 
letailed nvestigation of airport 
ground costs in the servicing of ain 
raft and the handling of passengers, 


] | ; ’ + ; 
nail, express and Cargo al airports a 


Chicago, Peoria, Detro Denver and 


J 


Memphis. These costs, as might have 


; 


ed, were found to be ex 
f the lack of uniform 


peen exper 
cessive because oO 
practices, the insistence of the dif 


ferent airlines on the maintenance of 


ndividual staffs, and airline sched 
iling in such a way as to cause piling 
ip of plane arrivals and departures 
and airline airport employes to thus 
be idle more than half the time. The 
report criticized “confusion bordering 
yn chaos” at airports and also the lack 
of adequate waiting room space and 
dining facilities. For this situation, it 
was pointed out, a few people might 


blame city governments but most « 
them would blame the airlines. 

The facts “uncovered” at consider- 
able expense by the McGoldrick study 
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Joint terminal corpora- 
tions are proposed to the 
airlines by two signifi- 
cant studies, both crit- 
ical of airport “chaos” 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


to airline operating of 


were not new 
ficials or to airport managers* but the 
recommendation that a solution was 
to be found in establishment by the 
airlines of a joint tet minal con poration 
to run such facilities for all of them, 
n such a way that services could be 
performed on an industry-wide basis, 
s significant not only from the stand 
point of the airlines but also from that 
of the airport managers in the larger 


CiILIeS 


Prospect for Managers 


Such a move on the part of the ai: 
lines is important to airport managers 


because once having formed the “ser 


ce company” or the “terminal cor- 
poration,” the next step would be fon 
the airlines to take over the manage- 
ment of certain airports entirely. In 
fact, several groups have been con 
sidering this very thing for some time 
and have gone so far as to draw up 
rather imposing outlines of proposed 
operations. About the only thing to 
be determined is whether these op- 
erating companies shall be run by the 
airlines as subsidiaries or by outside 






















































organizations on a fee basis. It is, 
however, no secret that the airlines 
are becoming increasingly disturbed 
over the whole airport situation on 
the thesis that airport management, 
operation and planning have not kept 
pace with airline development of equip 
ment and services, particularly within 
the last year or so. 

The airlines find themselves faced 
with dangerous traffic conditions 
around many metropolitan airports 
because of lack of instrument land- 
ing facilities and sufficient runways 
Flight cancellations due to weathe: 
have always been a big headache, par- 
ticularly in the winter, but with larger 
equipment and greater frequency of 
schedules this unfortunate situation 
has become worse even during times 
of good weather. Then there is the 
very obvious lack of airport capacity 
to accommodate the traffic that can 
be generated by the larger planes and 
more frequent schedules. There is 
not a single large airport in the United 
States today that is adequate to han- 
dle the passengers and other traffic 
now going by air. Very few such air- 
ports have any place in which to ex 
pand. They do not have flexible and 
elastic-type terminal structures. There 
seems to be no easy way for them 
to bring airport capacity and terminal 
arrangements into balance. 

Also there is just a plain lack of 
airports at many places, as evidenced 
by airline experience in recent months 
when, in response to Civil Aeronautics 
Board orders, an attempt was made to 
start serving some sixty-five points 
for which carriers had already been 
certificated but service not provided. 
It was found that, even though airlines 
had received certificates to serve the 
cities in question, only six out of the 
group could now receive service be- 
cause they were the only ones in the 
group with adequate airports. Lastly, 
the airlines realize that they will not 
be able to bear the increasing costs 


*See Confused Airport Facilities, SOUTH- 
ERN FLIGHT, March, 1946, pp. 42-43 
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ts and airport services to the 


if airpo! 
aveling and shipping public all by 
evenue developed. The question, 
owever, is whether such revenue can 
developed to worthwhile propor 
ons when those concerned with it 
ave to contend with restrictions 
placed on their activities simply be- 
ause they are public officials. 

Where is the airport manager 
eaded ? If the MeGoldrick recom- 
nendations are adopted and put into 
yractice, many an airport manage! 
will find himself working for the air- 
lines or for their wholly-owned ter- 

nal corporation. This will please 
yne airport managers no end but it 
would not be so good for many others. 

The second study was made by a 
group at Harvard and will soon be 
sublished. It deals, among other 
lings, with the question of private 
versus public management of airports. 
It also contains a threat to airport 
nanagement as it has come to be 
cnown and as many have hoped to see 

develop in a professional manne: 
In compiling the Harvard report a 

idy was made of the operations of 
fifty-one airports. The conclusion is 
eached that within 10 years or so 
lost terminal-type airports “should 
fully self-supporting, without un 
lue burden on the air carriers and 

ther users,” and that even before 10 
vears revenues “should exceed annual 
it-of-pocket expenses” on most air- 


; sone 1] 


ports well-conceived management 
yractices can be developed.” The dark 
note is struck, however, when the re 
port goes on to say that “the present 
general pattern of administration ap 
ears inherently incapable of attaining 
ve desired results.” 


The Harvard Plan 


rhe solution suggested by the Ha 
vard group would be to leave the land- 
ng area operations, including super- 
sion and physical maintenance of 
the runways, field area, lighting and 
elated activities, and also the general 
egulation of flight activities in the 
anding area, in “public hands” and for 
the airlines to form “operating com- 
anies” to take over the business ac- 
vities on the “perimeter” of the land- 
ng area, which would include the use 
and operation of hangars and the busi- 
ness functions centering about the 
terminal building area. This is 

ought to be a good solution because 
‘under any alternate form of publi 
administration yet observed, the illog 
al divisions in responsibility, the in 
adequate incentives, and the restric 
ons on managerial action seriously) 
nder development of the important 


on-aviation revenue-producing acti 


es 
Where is the airport manager head 
ng? Under the plan of the Harvard 


group he would be relegated to the 


osition of a superintendent of main- 


tenance and operation of runways and 


Lynn J. Bollinger Alan Passen and Rob- 
McElfresh, Terminal Airport Financing and 
Management, Harvard B ne School. Divi- 


n of Research. Bo 


.< 
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HARVARD'S FINDINGS 


HE recommendation that the airlines form a joint air terminal 

corporation, patterned somewhat after railroad terminal cor- 
porations, was made by Harvard Business School researchers following 
an intensive investigation including detailed analyses of operations at 
51 selected airports. Their conclusion is quoted here verbatim, from 
“Terminal Airport Financing & Management:” 

“The establishment of a joint air terminal corporation appears to be a 
practicable way of attaining more effective business management for the 
terminal building area and related services. Under any alternate form 
of public administration yet observed, the divisions in responsibility, the 
inverted incentives, and the restrictions of managerial action seriously 
hinder development of the important non-aviation revenue-producing ac- 
tivities. Unless these concession type revenues are actively developed, 
the airport’s attainment of financial self-sufficiency with a reasonable 
level of user charges may prove impossible. 


Railroads’ Success Cited 

rhe joint terminal plan has proved successful in railroad operations. 
Possible objections and difficulties in applying the plan to airports may 
be overcome by a carefully balanced organizational pattern affording 
adequate protection for all the interests concerned. A nationwide organi- 
zation to provide managerial services on a nonprofit basis could drastically 
improve the effectiveness of airport management, could more quickly 
eliminate the burden of public deficits, and could contribute to the success 
of air carrier operations by reducing the net costs to airport users—at 
the same time improving service. 

“Inasmuch as public officials generally are equipped to handle the 
operation and supervision of the landing area itself, that part of the air- 
port management task might well be left in public hands. The business 
activities of the terminal building area, however, have proved ill-adapted 
to public administration and are peculiarly interdependent with the com- 
mercial operations of air carriers. An agency representing the air 
carriers collectively therefore would have both the proper incentives and 
the freedom of action needed for full development of the terminal con- 
cession activities. The public treasury, the air carriers, and the users 
of air transportation would all benefit from this more logical and effective 
division of responsibilities. 

“Unless some such radical improvement in today’s airport management 
pattern is attained, either our communities will face unnecessarily pro- 
tracted airport deficits or else the flying public will be burdened with 
excessively high air transportation costs. Therefore, a joint air terminal 
corporation owned by the air carriers collectively which would assume 
full financial responsibility for all fairly allocable airport costs and which 
would take over the task of managing the terminal building, its adjacent 
area, and the related functions is recommended as deserving most careful 
consideration. Such a plan affords the most promising solution found 
in the course of this investigation to complete the pattern for successful 
airport management.” 

The Harvard researchers concede their recommendations will draw 
opposition from various sources. The funds which were used for de- 


fraying the costs of the study were contributed by several air transport 
companies, aircraft manufacturing companies and the Association of 
American Railroads. * * + 








landing areas, an important job to be 
sure, but one which might be carried 
on very well by the head of the park it. Many an airport manager of today 
or street department of any city. It 
would leave very little opportunity to 
develop a profession of airport man- 
agers in the sense of a group of well- 
trained and experienced men able to 
handle all aspects of an airport and to present thinking on the airport 
make it a self-supporting business. 
The landing area would always 
non-paying section of the airport, the 
unprofitable side of airport operation. 
The airlines would have control of any airport managers. They are an indi 
aspect of the airport which might cation that aviation’s future, both 
show a real profit. This control would 
be based on a fair return to the mu- 
nicipalities concerned, but they would on the ground. This being so it 
time for the airport managers to take 
employes of the separate “operating 
company.” This would not 


} 


commercial and private, rests -to 


it. The men involved would be 


airport 7 * . 
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management in the sense of the pro 
fession that many have hoped to make 


would become an airline employe and 
in no sense the type of business man 
that he now has the chance to become. 

These two studies should not be dis 
missed lightly. Both are contributions 


problem. Of the two, the Harvard 
ea study is beyond question the more orig- 


inal and the greater contribution, but 
they both point a warning to present 


very large degree not in the air but 


stock and see where they are headed 
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The NAVION is an ideal four-place cross-country airplane, and is stri a“ 
a postwar design. To sportsmen and businessmen the NAVION introduce 
a new high in ease of handling, maximum utility loading, luxury sty!ing 
inside and outside, and a complete line-up of first class standard features 
and equipment. It is an all-metal plane, built with the same standerd 
of precision and ruggedness that highlighted the AAF’s famous P-5! Mus 
tang, B-25 Mitchell and AT-6 Texan — all products of North America’ 
Aviation. The 185 hp. Continental engine gives the NAVION exce 
all-purpose performance at an operating economy that will challenge th 
most critical buyer. Eye appeal and buy appeal are truly combined 








All three are the leaders of their 


CULVER MODEL V is the only airplane which features SIM 
approved by the CAA and acclaimed by every 
MODEL V, despite its low cost, is a cross 
Its tricycle gear makes 


FLY contro 
t who has tried it 
ntry airplane that will get you places 
easy to handle on the ground as SIMPLIFLY does in the air 
will find it hard to equal the MODEL V in visibility, either 
— MODEL V is a completely new airplane all 


xk at it closely 
promised would be 


lt is the plane its manufacturer 
Try and equal CULVER’s performance with the 


th waiting for 
of comparable power 


hp. Continental in any airplane 


MARSHALL’S FIELD 


he Department Store of the Air 


respective categories. 


Here is a sport even older than powered flight, raised to new 
heights of pleasure and skill by the SCHWEIZER SGU 1-19. Latest 
addition to the popular Schweizer line, soon to be available, is the 
SGU 2-22, an all-metal, two-place utility sailplane. Besides the 
Standard Kit and the Simplified Kit, the SCHWEIZER SGU 1-19 
may be purchased in easy-to-build kit form. The major components 
in all kits are factory built and only a reasonable knowledge of 
wood working, fabric covering and aircraft assembly is necessary 
to construct the glider. Qualified operators are invited to look 
nto dealerships now being allotted in Texas 
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All-Weather Aijirports 


ee ! wh thing as 
an all-weather airport \t 
~ f one ey 


cu not well Knowl! 
und is not in genera ise Perhaps one 
will never be built, either by the gov 


ernment or private interests. Perhaps 


an airport should be considered not as 
a“ complete entity n itself but rather 
as a part or a ymplete system of 


equipment and installations which wil 


permit aerial operations to run on 
schedule, or according to plan, with 
ru serious ntertere ce due to the 


weathnel 


Recently there have been a numbe 


if instances where the cost in actual 
expense ol I lost business due to 
weather has been figured in dollars 
and cents. There have always been a 


recognized number of intangible items 


charged up roughly to weather diff 
culties. Only when the dollar value is 
nown t possible to determine 
whether a given investment in im 
provement will pay its way. The fig 
ires computed are surprising One 
ad day at a ma airport which 
vound up in a traff snarl, although 
he actual landing and take-off cond 
ms were not too bad, is reported 
» have cost the major airlines a tidy 
$500,000. Another estimate of lost 
business in a bad month for one al 


line ran between $200,000 and $300, 


000. On the basis of such figures de 
vices like FIDO show a profit. FIDO, 
which is the dispersal of fog along a 
runway by heat, burns some fantasti 
quantity of fuel like twenty or forty 
thousand gallons an hour. Even with 
nproved burners and a consumption 
of ten thousand gallons an hour this 
cannot be considered a cheap opera- 
on. The surprising thing is that it is 
¢ nomical 


Airport, Not Plane, Is Bottleneck 





Since such costs would be charged to 
affic delays and navigation difficul 
es it infair to say that lack of 
iitable airports is the sole source of 
difficulty For this reason the air- 
port must be considered as an integral 
part of a complete system. However, it 


( 

only fair to point out that the time 
s not far off when the airport itself 
and its ability to handle traffic unde 
adverse weather conditions will be the 
actual bottlene 


It is not necessary to review the 


airports as estab- 


lished by the Civil Aeronautics Ad 


class ratings 
ninistration. These ratings establish 
standards which induce the builders to 
Even 
raising the maximum standards would 


approach certain requirements. 


not necessarily provide adequate facili 
t ficates of 


aircraft 


which define their relative ability to 


es, The rating cert 


pperate on airports of different sizes 
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Airplanes have become 
efficient regardless of 
weather, but airports 
have not. Here are sig- 
nificant new findings in 
all-weather airport re- 
quirements. 


By BEN S. KELSEY 


represent only a relative performance 
and do not define the requirements 
Restrictive weather minimums for a 
given airport do not cover the situa- 
ion because (1) these must vary for 
different aircraft, for the use of dif- 
ferent approach aids, and for dif 
ferent approach directions and pro- 
cedures, and (2) restrictions in them 
selves indicate unsuitability for zero 
zero or unrestricted operations 

One approach to the problem would 
be to rate airports in terms of thei: 
operational suitability 
physical dimensions. This would in 


instead of in 


volve a sliding seale showing good 
weather suitability for aircraft up to 
and including certain sizes and certain 
approach speeds. There would be an- 
other rating scale for bad weathe 
showing unrestricted suitability up to 
a certain point and weather minimum 
restrictions for aircraft beyond this. 
This is all involved with the provision 
of landing and navigation aids, with 
the provision of traffic control, and 
with the equipment installed in the 
aircraft. To further complicate the 
picture there has to be some definite 
rating for pilot ability and proficiency. 
Although this approach can be de- 
veloped into reasonable form and ap- 
plied to operations it does not help the 
contractors or the procuring agency, 
who have to know how much land is 
required, where it should be located, 
how long the runways should be or 
how heavy. The detailed specification 
for the ideal airport becomes a lengthy 
document in itself and the justifica 
cation or explanation of each item be- 
comes an even more imposing paper. 
Some of the factors leading to the 
items in such a specification can best 
be indicated by examples illustrating 
the operating 
under the 


*) 


flying.” 


6,000-Ft. Strips Too Short 


In a series of 


procedures coming 


heading of all-weather 


landings following 
blind approaches under the “hood” 
ising conventional localizer and glide 


path assistance, it was found that a 
6,000-ft. runway was short for a B-17 
In fact the excessive use of brakes 
to keep from running off the runway 
wore out tires at a rate of one set 
every three landings. These approaches 
were made in the course of an experi- 
mental investigation. The airplane 
was heavy, the landings were fast 
(but not above reasonable limits) and 
the touchdown points were not the 
shortest possible. It is hoped and ex 
pected that equipment and procedur« 
may be developed which will im- 
prove this situation. 

It is possible to make successful 
hooded or bad-weather landings on a 
6,000-ft. runway, but with trained 
pilots and with existing equipment 
and airplanes it is still within a good 
probability that this length of runway 
is inadequate for extensive operations 
Other examples confirm this and a 
reasonable figure for runway length is 
probably on the order of 8,000 feet. 
This will hold for all but those air- 
craft having very high 
speeds, where even 


approach 
greater lengths 


may be needed. 


Weather Demands Multiple 
Runways 


On a stormy winter night with low 
ceilings and low visibility, complicated 
on the ground by blowing snow, an ap 
proach was made on instruments with 
a strong cross-wind. The difficulty of 
washing out “crab” and other factors 
put the touchdown point well down 
the runway. Strong gusts necessitated 
keeping the approach speed high in 
order to have adequate control. Afte) 
making the usual power landing on 
the wheels, it was found that the 
strong permitted using 
only one brake. It took all the down- 
wind brake to hold the airplane 
straight and it could not be kept from 
weathercocking into the wind when 
both brakes were used. The airplane 
had to be ground-looped at the end of 
a 7,000-ft. runway and one brake was 
worn out. Greater runway length 01 
width might have permitted a normal 
stop. The important thing, however, is 
that a strong cross-wind. has a very 
pronounced effect on the runway re 
quirement. This is only one illustra- 
tion of the fact that zero-zero or nea) 
zero-zero conditions frequently occu 
with strong winds. 


cross-wind 


It becomes necessary to provide run 
way directions on the basis of fre- 
quency of bad-weather winds and not 
constructional convenience. If the pre- 
vailing bad-weather winds are strong 
and blow from different directions at 
different seasons or if there is a pro- 
nounced night and day difference, more 
than one runway will have to be pro 
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ded and equipped. It frequently hap 
pens that the prevailing good-weathei 
vind was a heading different from the 
ad-weather one. For some operations 
vhere training must be conducted 
inder the hood in good weather o1 
vhere traffic control procedures have 
een standardized and instrument ap 
roaches must be simulated even unde) 
mtact conditions, the good-weathe 
inway must equal the bad-weathe 

e and be suitably equipped. One run 
vay is generally not enough althoug! 
extreme length and width may com- 
vensate somewhat. 

On recent tests using improved land 
ng aids and traffic procedures it has 
een possible to bring airplanes onto 


he runway at rates of one every two 
three minutes. This rate cannot be 
ept up for more than a few airplanes 


lue to clogging on the runway. In 
mbat where many returning al! 
lanes had to be landed quickly one 
frequently saw under contact condi 
ons four fighters rolling down the 
inway at once. With bombers and 
arger airplanes two or three had to 
on the runway simultaneously to 


; 


neet the maximum desirable rates 


Under instrument conditions traffic on 
the ground is slowed considerably and 


no one proposes to land additional ain 
raft while the runway is still occupied. 
One has only to observe the time it 
akes from touchdown to clearing the 


inway for the average landing on any 
airport to arrive at the importance of 


rganizing the airport for’ rapid 


yround traffic if heavy traffic is to be 
andled under instrument conditions 


This will involve turn-offs every two 


thousand feet with separate taxiways 
supplemented by radio or radar aids 
for guidance on the ground. 

\n instrument approach is only an 
approximate affair, The equipment in 
stalled on the ground and in the air 
plane is capable of giving precise 
guidance only within certain limits. 
Pilots vary in their ability to interpret 
and follow this guidance. Airplanes 
have different response characteristics 
and the approach speed affects the ac 
curacy with which the desired path is 
followed. All this adds up to mean 
that an approach is always “off” a 
little bit at some time. Now it will be a 
little high, again it may be a little 
to one side, or the wind direction and 
strength may vary so much on the 
way down that there is a continuous 
change in heading that is never en 
tirely cancelled out. 


Instrument Landing Requirements 


In order to insure that all reason- 
able approaches may be converted into 
successful landings, the runway touch 
down area should be large enough to 
contain all approaches made with sys 
tems currently available. The possi- 
bility of improving systems to a point 
150-ft. width is 
enough appears to be remote. A 500-ft. 


where a runway 


runway width would appear to be suf- 


ficient to contain the good approaches, 


but this is probably a larger invest 
ment than is absolutely necessary. 
Somewhere in between is an optimum 
width which can only be determined 
by tracking thousands of approaches 


under different conditions, As a rea 
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sonable guess something between 300 
and 400 feet in width seems to be the 
desirable requirement. 

So far in the development of instru 
ment flying and landing no satisfa 
tory technique has been developed fo: 
flaring the end of the approach. The 
only satisfactory procedures have in 
volved straight-line glide paths. Al 
though it appears possible to develop 
a last-minute flaring system to pro 
vide a more gentle contact with the 
ground it is difficult to visualize a 
long flare permitting a steep initial 
approach. Any major change in the 
flight path is difficult to adjust fo 
and involves considerable increase in 
hazard if not followed exactly. For 
this reason long, flat approaches may 
be expected to be standard. The faste: 
the approach speed the farther back 
the approach must be started. An air- 
port, to accommodate all the future 
traffic, should permit straight ap- 
proaches for at least ten miles with 
no obstacle above a 40 to 1 angle. 

The worst traffic day at LaGuardia 
Field in New York was a matter of 
confusion in traffic patterns with the 
terminal at Newark. The location of 
an all-weather field must be decided 
upon with full consideration for traf 
fic routes in, around and over. Run- 
way directions may have to be com- 
promised in order to provide optimum 
traffic routes. In many cases at pres 
ent, radio ranges are so located that 
incoming traffic has to shuttle back 
and forth over the field or in a posi- 
tion interfering with natural take-off 


routes. This effectively ties up the 





Clear approaches and wide, lengthy runways enabled Pacific airstrips to handle dense traffic practically the year round. This island 
strip at Middleburg, off Cape Sansapor in Dutch New Guinea, permitted long flat instrument approaches with no obstructions above 
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a 40 to | glide angle. 
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rate at which traffic may be handled 
except under contact conditions 


Radar Influences Site Selection 


There is a more or less natural as 
sumption that radar will provide the 
ability to “see” traffic and therefore 
in some simple way permit directing it 
in poor weather. Radar actually pei 
mits the man with the set to “see” 
better than he can with his own eyes 
under clear weather conditions, since 
an airplane twenty miles way is just 
as evident as one five miles away. It 
does not, however, provide equal vision 
to all the parties involved in a traffic 
problem. It is an invaluable 
the purpose but it has its own limita 
tions. The all-weather airport should 


ool for 


be surveyed for radar locations. Many 
of the radio aids as well as radar will 
have “line of sight” characteristic 
which mean that obstacles close 


will leave large “shadows” behind 
them. Some radio aids are badly dis 
torted by reflections from building 
and other obstacles close to thei: 


source. The radio and radar characte) 


istics of the site, plus the possibilitie 
of locating such aids in the vicinity 
become a major factor in determin 
whether an airport can ever meet the 
full requirements 

Perhaps it is evident now Lhal 
the operating standards we have ou 
lined there are no airports in existence 
which completely fill the bill. One rea 
son, of course, is that no alrpo ha- 
ever been constructed with the sole 
aim of providing facilities for this so 
of operation. Another reason is that 


there is insufficient data available 
justify exact decisions on many o 
the factors. However, it is possible t 
apply what is already known to im 
prove the facilities on which aviatior 
must depend for future increases 
performance, dependability and safety 
In its short history the airplane ha 


become more nearly free of interfe: 
ence or delay due to weather tha 
any other means of transportat 
cluding walking. With the develop 
ment of new equipment and with the 
provision of improved facilities, 

cluding suitable airports, there 

every reason to expect a performance 
which almost completely disregard 


ion, in 


the “weather.”’ The airplane is 
herently suited to this kind of trans 
portation performance and how soon 
arrives is mostly a matter of how soor 


the facilities become available. ® ®* 


Long runways with unobstructed ap 
proaches are a “must” for instrument 
landing operations, the author stresses 
Picture sequence at left, taken during 
B-29 landing, emphasizes long straight-in 
procedure big planes require even in ex 
cellent weather. Note flat angle of 
descent (top) as approach is begun 4 
miles out; and when field is seen from 

mile out (second from top). Coming 
over the fence (third from top) the pilot 
has 8,500 ft. of wide runway ahead 
touches (bottom) with nearly | miles 
available for his landing roll 
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AVIATION’S STANDARD FOR OVER 30 YEARS... 


dependable ... efficient... rugged...simple... 


ECLIPSE* STARTERS HAVE HELPED OVERCOME THE WEIGHT AND SPACE- 
SAVING PROBLEM EVER SINCE AVIATION’S INFANCY—LOOK TO ECLIPSE! 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





. . » REMEMBER—ECLIPSE SERVICE FOLLOWS 
i] THROUGH FROM DRAWING BOARD TO SKY 


ET 
rue} 
AVIATION ACCESSORIES 


ECLIPSE PIONEER DIVISION + Bendix Aviation Corporation + Teterboro, New Jersey + Leos Angeles 36, California 









AVIATION CORPORATION 
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Florida Needs New Buildings, Rather 


Than Airports, Commission Reveals 


Florida’s greatest need in aviation date air passengers and visitors, the 
levelopment under the Federal Ai: commission reported, and pointed out 
port Act not new airports but new that revenue from these new or re 
administration buildings on existing vised administration buildings will en 
fields, according to the Florida State able cities and counties to meet ai 
Improvement Commission which re port operating costs The State of 
ently completed an inspection of 17 Florida, the commission urged, should 
airline terminals and stops. Providing provide all possible assistance in the 
hese necessary buildings and alte) development of these facilities when 
iw present stru ine vill require ap requested by cities or counties to do 
prox mately l rel ent of the Ss] a =) 

036,212 allotted Florida under the 
Federal Airport Act, the commissio1 
predicted Proposed Texas Airports 


Stressing the area served by — Get CPA Approval 


llorida’s termina tne report re 
vealed 63,000 residents of Georgia and \ $60,000 airport and flying school 
\labama living in an area totaling as been approved by CPA for Tyler, 
10,000 square mile will use the Texas, since construction will require 
terminals because } yrida’s airline no critical materials. 
tops are nearer the homes. No al Other projects approved in Texas 
lowance was made in the apportion were in Marshall, Waxahachie, Long 
nent of Federal funds to correct this view, Kilgore, Waco, Mt. Pleasant, 
nequality if population and areas Henderson, Sherman, Carthage, Mine 
served, the comn emphasized la, Whitesboro, Lewisville, Jefferson, 
Fifty-eight buildings will have to be Van Alstyne and Garland 
mstructed ) aitered to accommo 





New Ai t Guid 
Applications for Airport Aid elie nieaemas 


To Be Accepted Oct. 1 \ pocket sized, conveniently indexed 


airport guide, covering the entire 


The CAA may begin a pting pre country in five compact sections, has 
ninary applications for government been prepared by Decker Air Services, 
assistance under the Federal Airpor In Fairfield, Connecticut 
Program about October 1, according Lists of airports, by name, and of 
» Charles B. Donaldson, assistant ad cities, with the airports serving them, 
ninistrator for airports. Application are given. The guide also includes lo 
uuld be submitted to regional and ation of airports, available service, 
CAA Chins food, lodging, transportation, etc 








He Showed ’Em 


Demonstrating the practicability of a St. Louis riverfront lot as a 


downtown landing strip, Tom S. Gough flew a four-place Stinson Voyage1 
150 to the vacant property, did a series of landings and take-offs on the 
weed covered lot. Used by the city partly as a parking lot, the area pro- 

des some 600 available feet of landing area. Observers said Gough 
ised only about one-third of the available area for landings; approxi 


nately the same distance for take-offs. St. Louis aviation boosters, who 

had advocated in vain that city authorities convert the strip into an 

airpark, were delighted W th the demonstrations Gough paid a twenty 
, ft 


ive-cen parking er 
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Fourth Region District 
Airport Offices Opened 
for U. S. Aid Projects 


In order to carry out the airport 
planning and construction program in- 
cluded in the Federal Airport Act, six 
district airport offices have been 
established in the Fourth Region by 
CAA. Personnel of these offices have 
begun the preparation of the national 
airport plan for 1947 and will not be 
in position to receive project applica- 
tions before the latter part of Sep 
tember. 

“Hereafter, all inquiries and co 
respondence pertaining to airports 
should be directed to the district air- 
port engineer,” said S. E. Travis, Jr., 
Fourth Region CAA airports superin 
tendent. 

The district airport offices were 
opened on August 12. The following 
appointments have been made: 

Austin, 1309 Brazos Street: C. L 
Willis, Jr., acting district airport en- 
gineer; Ralph Lee, Jr., G. M. Gary, 
J. D. Pipkin, and C. L. Kuentz, airport 
engineers; N. J. Hosman, engineer- 
draftsman. 

Big Spring, Municipal Airport: J. D 
Church, acting district airport en- 
gineer; W. K. McFall, W. F. Frey, and 
Wm. E. Peugh, airport engineers; 
C. E. Rohmer, engineer-draftsman. 

Baton Rouge, Administration Build- 
ing, Harding Field: F. J. Schnitzer, 
acting district airport engineer; T. A. 
Adams, J. H. Helmsing, M. E. Dumas, 
airport engineers; Paul C. Bernard, 
engineer-draftsman. 

Little Rock, Arkansas, Municipal 
Airport; H. T. Kimbell, Jr., acting dis- 
trict airport engineer; J. E. West and 
R. V. Wolf, airport engineers; D. P. 
McDuff, engineer-draftsman. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 405 Mu 
nicipal Bldg.: W. O. Karpenka, acting 
district airport engineer; F. D. Coch- 
rane, H. J. Skipwith, Wm. P. Wills, 
and Robert W. Babb, airport engineers 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, New Mexico 
Publishing Company Building: El 
wood C. Metz, acting district airport 
engineer; Robert W. Strong and 
Brooks W. Rogers, airport engineers. 


Tennessee Schools, Colleges, 
Get Flight Scholarships 


The Tennessee Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics has allocated funds to further ex- 
pand aviation education in the state 
colleges, and to provide flight ex- 
perience for high school students, ac 
cording to Charles Ragland, chai: 
man of the Bureau. 

The funds will provide a minimum 
of twenty scholarships to each of the 
following state institutions: Middle 
Tennessee State College, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, and East Ten 
nessee State College. The State Board 
of Education has been provided 
scholarships for use in training Negro 
college students. 
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SURVEY OF OWNERS 


(Continued from page 29) 

ibly more for their next airplane; but 
they also expect more for their money. 
Only 8 per cent indicated they ex- 
pected to pay less. As pointed out in 
he preceding article, 81 per cent of 
ywners registered with the CAA last 
| inuary pur c hased their plang used— 
nother revealing item of information 
» spite of the realization that no per 
nal planes were manufactured dur 
ng the war vears. Government sur- 
plus has had a terrific impact on the 
irket and although the dollar volume 
f new production airplanes perhaps 
yw surpasses the total dollar volume 

surplus sales, the unit volume of 
cw production is only now ipproach 
1g the 


_ 


18.000 ships sold from. the 
W AA junk and storage piles. 

Most of the owners of old airplanes 
92 per cent) paid cash, so it’s logical 
» learn from the survey that there 
| be a substantial increase (from 8 

cent up to 18 per cent) in the use 
‘f time payment plans when the pres 
nt owner makes his new purchase. Ot 
ose planning on financing their next 
purchase, 46 per cent want a twelve 
nonth _ basis; 36 «per cent prefel 
ghteen months. One-half of the f 
ince planners will also finance thei 


nsurance pay ments by inst illments. 


Higher Price Expected 


present owner paid an average 
rice of $2,589 for his airplane. The 
m<¢ iverage owner expects tO pay 
4.241 for his new replacement aul 
ine, ilthough 21 per cent gave an 
uitial cost preference in the $2,500 to 
3,000 price range, 32 per cent want 
O pay less than $2,500 and 34 per cent 
xpect to pay between $3,000 and 
5,000. The 


ext plane will run over $1,000 more 


median price of their 


han what was paid for the present 
ine while the average price will be 
000 higher. 
An obviously strong market fot 
extras” is indicated by approximately 
1) per cent expressing a desire for 
juipment not generally considered as 
tandard. Most popular item was two 
vay radio with 75 per cent indicating 
itent to purchase. An additional 12 
cent want a radio receiver only. A 
lesire for sensitive altimeters was ex 
oressed by 57 per cent, 44 per cent for 
turn and bank indicators, 34 per cent 
or rate of climb indicators and 34 
cent for constant speed or two 
position propellers. Approximately one- 
fourth of those replying to the survey 
vanted full instrument flying equip 
nent. This blind 


flying group of 


| 

wners were in the high income 
ickets making more than $7,500 pet 
car and expecting to pay more than 


5,000 for their next ship 
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Complete Results of 
Survey Offered 


Aircraft dealers and others de- 
siring the complete Air Market 
Data Service Survey of Aircraft 
Owners, from which this series 
of three significant articles was 
prepared, may obtain a copy at 
a cost of ten dollars. A limited 
number of copies of the complete 
survey results are available from 
Air Market Data Service, P. O. 
Box 750, Dallas, Texas. 











What is the order of importance of 
the features desired in their next air 
plane? Among private owners, speed 
was rated first, initial cost second, 
comfort third, operational cost fourth, 
range fifth, and load carrying ability 
last. Operator-owners placed initial 
cost first, speed second, operational 
cost third, and comfort fourth. They 
were in agreement with private owners 
in placing range fifth and load carry 
ing ability last. This was on a nation 
wide average. In different sections of 
the country the order varied; for ex 
ample, among private owners speed 
was listed first in the North Central 
ind South Central regions and was 
second in all other regions. In_ the 
Northeast and Southeast, initial cost 
was the primary item, while on the 
West coast operational cost was first 
as opposed to a ranking fourth in all 
other regions. Among the operator 
owners, speed ranked first on the West 
coast, second in the Northeast and 
North Central, and third in the South- 
east and South Central. Initial cost was 
first among operator-owners in all 
regions except the West coast where it 
dropped to fifth. Range was rated 
third on the West coast but last in the 
Northeast and Southeast. 

What about two-control? It appears 
from our research that the best market 
for two-control airplanes is outside 
the realm of present owners. Spin- 
proof craft are desired by only 22 per 
cent of the 60 per cent who have 
flown them. Sixty-four per cent of 
the owners prefer conventional, spin- 
nable 3-control airplanes, while 15 per 
cent were undecided. Of those who 
have never flown a two-control plane 
only 12 per cent expressed a desire 
to own one as opposed to 62 per cent 
who do not want one and 29 per cent 
who are open to conviction. 

Answering our question, ‘For what 
purpose do you expect to use your next 
plane?” private owners combined busi 
ness and pleasure with 88 per cent list- 


ing pleasure travel, 60 per cent busi 


ness, 37 per cent local airport flying, 
16 per cent revealing they intend to 
build up flying time and an average of 
10 per cent indicating some commercial! 
use for their private plane such as 
charter, part-time instruction, rental 
and sales. Among the operator-owners 
72 per cent included instruction, 68 
per cent rental, 66 per cent charter, 
and 65 per cent mentioning sales. 
Forty-one per cent of the operators, 
interestingly enough, indicated they 
would use aircraft for pleasure travel 
and 26 per cent included non-aviation 


business travel. 


Looking Ahead 


In conclusion, it’s apparent that 
such information as compiled by the 
first annual AMDS survey of personal 
plane owners will contribute immeas 
ureably to a long sought formula for 
analyzing and plotting the non-sched 
uled, personal plane market. This typo 
of market research has never before 
been undertaken and although the first 
survey was of necessity highly spe 


cialized, covering as it does only once 


phase ot the aviation market — the 
present airplane owner — it provides 


a key to the major factor in that 
market. While others interest them 
selves with rabbit-out-of -the-hat 
guesses that there will be a half-million 
private planes in use ten years from 
now and while other survey-conscious 
enterprises make interesting forays into 
the non-flying, general public channels 
for aviation statistics, AMDS believes 
that the fundamental and 
market research effort must be pursued 
on a “where-is, as-is” basis. Plot the 


primal \ 


market as it is right now, accumulate 
all the facts and figures that reveal 
this market then project these proven 
facts and figures into the future in 
order to provide definite market trends 
upon which the industry can reliably 
depend. Stable in some respects un 
stable in others, full of widely diver 
gent tastes and uses, the personal planc 
market, we repeat, is complex. 

We look with hope and keen antici 
pation to the next AMDS survey of 
the frequently personal 
plane market because the first survey 


chimerical 


has established certain basic ground 
work and necessary known quantities 
from which we can operate. The fact 
that it has never been done beforc 
doesn’t matter. The fact that the 
aviation industry is accepting market 
research as a valuable tool with which 
to plan, build and progress, signifies 
that the personal plane industry is 
growing out of the hit-or-miss era and 
is no longer content to listen to the 
false prophets, crystal ball gazers and 
charlatans who prosper on guess-work, 


misinformation and incomplete facts. 
* a oo 
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gyners and mat all of the better light aircraft, de 
ure ! a spot signed since the war, are built on the 
e one hand wit vasis that their clean lines will provide 
inds a sol ) rather high speeds with rather low 
‘ er hand its horsepowel Obviously this s the 
ses Is unable ynnly economical solution Therefore. 
the horsepower is not great enoug! 

ive that uu ge to climb at any high rate and you 
and 1 nore vill not see any fighter type airplane 

1 to he true oft performance n any of these light 
ucturel and e} ships It takes horsepower to clim! 
ut they can 1 fast. Since the low-powered airplane 
nance and the attains its speed by virtue of its clear 

t nes and low drag it stands to reasor 

ave heen talking that it will not have high performance 
he private i far is climb ts oncerned This, 

e¢ Vait oy eX ve think, vears some st idy on tne part 
vould develop ff any owner. There are some thing 
eems pow that tnat f not correctly understood will 
the trend clearly lose vou 20 to 50 percent of the ex 
iirplanes are two pected and guaranteed performance 
ace airplane if the airplane but which if proper! 

ney than a »bserved and understood will enable 

i nu vbic nas ! vou to do even bette n ge! era! tnatr 

strated that it most of the factories have claimed 

ace alrplanes For example, here are some facts 

e airplanes, prob about the Globe Swift 125 with a 
etary reasol fixed-pitch prop Obviously, these 
figures will not be true of the same 


nost people ao 


i two-piace all type airplane equ pped witn the Aero 


e owner is als natic prop inasmuch as that propelle 
permits the taking of more horse 
" wn expe power out of the engine 
Mages geal How to Climb 
ess men. and About take-off the airplane rapidly 
especially or reaches 80 mph. (indicated) even 
. in’t advocate vhile the nose is in considerable 
ne vy anv means. limbing attitude. If the nose is held 
en we had four so that the air speed continues at 80 
eldom had more mph. the climb indicator will show 
there with u about 600 to 800 feet the first minute 
. a two-place (at Dallas, which is not sea level) but 
after passing 2,000 to 3,000 feet the 
” ave had a climb will fall to an indicated 400 
del on orde) fpm. at 80 mph. forward speed 
leliverv on th Now listen carefully from here on 
thine on it except If you are in a hurry to get to the 
We had to take altitude where you have ascertained 


; } yy } ] « + h ‘ 
prop because the he best tailwind is or the least head 
vind ,. then you can try you 


damnedest to climb 


re tnrougn 
faster and it is al 

; P ail » + . fle, » ” 
ive already read o no avail. We tried flaps, we tried 


building up forward speed and thet 





null ' sh; and evervthing 
LIGHT about the pulling up larply and everything 
; ae meet 4 else but that is just about the best 
t 0 »e( Lo? . . 
f vou can do at 80 mph. (indicated) 
yn of the ah . , 
0 Of course since you are in an al 
ince Ngures re 
ut to an ob ° 
gp tordes Correction 
x ) an Ol rit 
. \ sp t 1% MA x 
rplanes Phat na . ’ ; 
promise e WCE id 42 ' B ( . : 
i otner pertorm : | j 
‘ ’ 1 ‘4 i 
In the first place y stated . , 


plane and since you are worried about 
where the best headwind or tailwind 
s for your particular purpose you 
must be going somewhere. Therefore 
you are interested in how to get there 
Well, here it is. By plac 


ng the nose down a little bit, we were 


the fastest. 


very interested to see that as the ai! 
speed crept up to 100 mph we were 
still climbing at 400 fpm So that 
amazed us and we said we would see 
just how far this thing went But 
then we were at 5,000 feet so we 
placed the nose down just a little bit 
more, trimmed it good, and let it set 
on 110 miles per how At that speed 
we were still climbing 400 fpm. and 
the climb was made good on the alti 
mete Now, this is the noteworthy 
part: Here we were making 400 fpm 
and 80 mph. forward speed while we 
could still make 400 fpm. up and be 
making 110 mph. forward speed. And 
that gain of 30 mph. by simply know 
ng what the score was Well, 30 
nph. is the thing airplane designers 
have been fighting for and it would 
he too bad if they built it into vow 
airplane and you didn’t get it 
Sailing along at 10,000 feet where 
was nice and cool and comfortable, 
we were indicating 110 mph. at 2,200 
revs on the fixed-pitch prop with the 
mixture control pulled out about three 
fourths of an inch and everything was 
Globe had 
claimed a 16,000-ft. service ceiling for 
We frequently fly over 
mountains and we don’t like to come 


ist as smooth as silk. 
this airplane. 


’ ] + 


00 close to them—they look far more 


‘ul to us from a distance—s« 





yeauti I 
we decided to go upstairs a little bit 
nore and see what happened. Ob 
iously the fixed-pitch prop is ineffi 
cient and the figures are more or less 
meaningless as far as Globe’s per 
formance is concerned, but the treat 
ment of the engine and airplane in 
Climbing 
from 10,000 to 11,000 feet, a very 


yeneral is of interest. 
strange thing happened It may be 
t climb indicator was 
vented or it may simply be the nature 
of the brute. At 100 mph. from 10, 
000 feet it was possible to show 200 


he way oul 


fpm. climb and make it good on the 


altimeter However, upon slowing 


down to 90 mph. and increasing the 
angle of incidence the climb indicator 
slipped up to about 300 fpm. but by 
actual checking of the altimeter we 
didn’t make that good On slowing 
down to 80 by pulling the nose up 
more we found that the climb indi 
cator showed 400 fpm. climb but the 
altimeter didn’t seem to’ follow suit 
At 60 and leveling off, we indicated 
between 400 and 500 fpm. climb, but 
after two minutes the altimeter had 
not indicated a single sort of altitude 
gain. 

Thus it appears to us that the ver) 
best climbing speed for the 125 hp 
Swift with the fixed-pitch prop is be 
tween 90 and 110 mph. and we can 
settle on 100, that being an all-around 
good figure 

An interesting feature to contem 


Continued on page 51 
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FLYING BUSINESSMAN 


(Continued from page 28) 
rive it 400 miles down the road to 
10W tO a prospective Customer. Cost 
f transporting heavy machinery to 
inch offices and dealers comes high, 
Ingram’s tractors, scrapers, etc., 
Ke up entire flat cars 
Ingram does maintain a branch ware 
use in Houston; otherwise, his most 


mplete stock is maintained in San 


\ntonio. Texas customers can fly in, 
Ke a look ove! his stock, decide W hat 
ey want, and be flown back to their 
vn homes in a day. 

That’s particularly soothing to cus 
mers, and not a bad bit of promotion 
w the Ingram company. In tact, In 
um wants to buy a larger plane— 
ve- or six-place model to carry 


hem out to 


ore customers, taking t 
»k at a job or bringing them into thx 
sin plant here.” The plane he wants 
buy is another Cessna because, he 
ys the Cessna is the “most cheaply 
perated plane” on the market today, 
ynsidering the tors he Wants in an 


1 
rpiane 


Economical Flying Costs 


His pilot can cite figures on one 

» of 1,250 miles to show that cx 

enses ran 3.77 cents per mile for gas 
d oil, and thinks this is an average 
ice for the Cessna. Of course, there 
the matters of $25 hangar rental 

onthly, the salary paid Elkins, re 
rs, etc 


But Ingram claims that minor items 


1 
' 


ch as taxi fares are covered by the 
that he and his salesmen have to 
pend tewer nights in hotels away from 
me, saving room-rent and “eating 
€ Xpenses. 

The Ingram company disdains to 
igure operating costs down to the last 
nny. Instead, they just lump it all 
nder the heading of a very necessary 
x pense and figure the Cessna has (1) 
creased business greatly; (2) cut the 
ompany’s operating expenses through 
ivings in hotel bills, Savings in time 
rmerly wasted in driving an auto, 
d savings in hauling huge machinery 
ick and forth across the country, and 
}) cut expenses by allowing the com 
sany to have fewer salemen. Often his 
ilesmen—a maximum of three at a 
me—fly from San Antonio to various 
Ie ilerships and the homes of road con 


ractors about the country and close 
leals which the company would not 
have made had it not been for the time 
IViIng plan 

In addition, Ingram also figures the 
lane has carried him safely through 
he immediate postwar period when 
apable machinery salesmen were hard 
o find. Right now, he can’t obtain or 
»uild enough machinery to sell. He has 


nore customers than goods. Strikes in 
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other plants, with resultant shortages 
in materials, have caused delays in de- 
livery of raw materials and finished 
road-construction machinery to_ his 
firm. 

In addition, he also manufactures 
huge, Diesel-driven road rollers. And 
his inability to get steel has forced his 
production almost to the vanishing 
point. ¢ onsequently, he can’t sell some 
thing he doesn’t have. 

But he’s ready with four flying sales 
men prepared to go if and when pro 
duction increases. Two of the sales 
men took flying training after they be 
gan work as salesmen. The other two 
were employed by Ingram as salesmen 
for the simple reason that they had 
pilot’s licenses. He is training more of 
his staff to fly—‘just in case.” 

Ingram figures all of them will save 
him time and money, if and when his 
business volume justifies the purchasc 
of more planes. In fact, he’s figuring 
ilso on possible future purchase of a 
two-place lightplane for use by his fly 
ing salesmen, as he puts it, “later on.” 

Although salesmen presently use the 
Cessna to contact customers, Ingram 
uses it mainly to visit his branch ofhce 
and warchouse in Houston or to visit 
his dealerships throughout the country. 
And, since he has the typical “travel- 
ing salesman’s” view of not liking to 
spend too many nights away from 


] | | 1 
home, Nc doubly welcomes the chance 





to visit either his Houston or Edin 
burg ofhces and return the same day, 
meanwhile keeping a weather eye on 
hotel expenses he missed. 

Ingram does not pilot the plane him 
self. But his belief in it is evidenced 
by the fact he thinks it worthwhik 
to employ a full-time pilot. Main rea 
son for the pilot: the aforementioned 
instances Of carrying parts to cus 
tomers and because Ingram or his flying 
salesmen can’t always get away to go 
meet prospective Customers. 

Other than the fact that “it doesn’t 
go fast enough,” Ingram has no sug 
gestions tor improving utility of a 
plane for business men in the same 
condition he’s in. Storage space is not 
for him — he figures his company’s 
road-machinery parts can ride in any 
old nook and cranny—and still there 
are seats for salesmen and or customers 
when necessary. 

When the bright and beautiful day 
comes that Ingram can get more steel 
ind can make more road machinery, h« 
then will be ready to expand his own 
private airline. He has in mind a larger 
plane in which to carry either more 
salesmen or more customers, or a small 
er plane which one of his four flying 
salesmen can pilot hundreds of miles 
away to meet a customer. Planes, Mr 
Ingram figures, have increased and will 
increase his sales and still Save money. 
Could a business man ask more? ®* ® * 


AIRPLANE UTILITY IN OIL INDUSTRY has been demonstrated for many years. Here's 

a new Beechcraft DI8S being delivered by Jim Gray, vice president of Dallas Aircraft 

Sales, Inc., to Ralph L. and Joe L. Rush of the Trinity Drilling Company with their pilot, 
Larry Parish, looking on 
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EVERY AIRLINE IN THE UNITED STATES USES SCINTILLA AIRCRAFT MAGNETOS 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO 


DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 








As competition increases in air transportation, with consequent 
lowering of freight and passenger rates, operating economy 
becomes increasingly important. And that's where Scintilla 
Aircrajt Magnetos prove their value. Scintilla’s constant hot, rich 
spark fires with the utmost efficiency every drop of fuel—a fact 
attested by Scintilla’s outstanding record on long-range air- 
craft everywhere. For original equipment or replacement specify 


Scintilla—world-standard in its field. snepenene 





= THE MAGNETO 


Only the best is good enough 
for this vital part of a plane— 
and Scintilla has delivered the 
right spark at the right time 
for more miles than any other 
make of ignition 
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FIGHT FOR SURVIVAL 


Continued from page 25) 
le for carrying out the regulations ol 
he CAB, the Board itself is an ind 
vendent quasi-judicial agency. It often 
everses the recommendations of its 
Laminers 


tlenry <A 


\ Meree, 


\ allace, 


recently 


Secretary of 
hiled a brief pre 
Nelson of the Com 
Department, 


yared by James (¢ 
nerce vigorously pro 
esting the proposed regulations on the 
grounds that private capital should be 

ven every opportunity, that alr 
carriers not enjoying all mail revenuy 
a big 


vhich doubtless will be given 


ost by the new 5-cent air mail rat< 
uld be permitted to develop unde: 


ee competition; and that the maxi 


lum Of Opportunity should be left 
pen to small business w here veterans 
ind others can make good 

But until the issue is decided, op 


itors Tac« Yrave risks in any p! Mee 
Holding to fixed rates 
When a plane d 


vy of service 


ould hurt many 
rs a cargo, it might have to come 
ick empty if it could not pick up 
Ne shipment on a cut-rat otte 
Chis sort of bargaining may mean thc 
irgin between proht ind loss to the 
} iller opel tors 

The crack-down, if any, mav hit 
rst between points served by cm 
cheduled airlines at established rats 
Othcials point out that a certificate of 
does not 


convenience and necessity 


nean much to an airline if a non 


ched can make regular flights over the 


ime route at cut rates. At the present, 


were are 523 points in the United 

States where uirline stops are being 
1 . 

ide, including 63 new teeder stops 


The scheduled airlines are certificated 





Seer 


for 77,000 route-miles including about 
awarded to the feede: 

4.306 
open to civilian flying in the United 
States, many being built, and hundreds 
of surplus military fields in process ot 


10,000 newly 


But there are airports now 


transfer to states and municipalities 
There are 3,464 communities in the 
nation over 2,500 population; 3,205 
between 1,000 and 2,500; and 10,083 
with population of under 1,000 persons. 
The route mileage of the railroads is 
227,335. There are about 1,400,000 
miles of surfaced roads in the United 
States out of 
ot 3,000,000, 


a total highway mileag« 


These figures suggest the vast op 
portunity for dev clopment of air sery 
ice off the presently scheduled airline 
routes. There will be strong pressure 
to hold regulation to a minimum, be 
yond actual requirements of safety, on 


the argument that our country Was 


built by risk 
American citizen has the right to gam 


No one, 


answel 


capital and that an 


ble on his ideas and his ability. 


1 | 
however, can be Sure of the 


until the Board sifts the evidence ind 
decides. The best protection for all 


| | 
interests 18 to present clear, logical, 


factual arguments. 


Organized Battle Lines 
Many 


kor Once the 


organizations are concerned 
holding 


Air Transport As 


major airlines, 
membership in the 

sociation, are in the unusual position 
ibout the CAB 
companies are 


Airline 


which met last month in Washington 


ot being enthusiastic 
The feeder organized 
through the Feeder Association 


to consider safety, radio, and other 


technical matters but has no part in 


the non sched controversy 





The Aeronautical Training Society, 
representing the larger aviation schools 
is on the fence as some of its people rc 
interested in scheduled service. Thx 
smaller fixed-base operators, many of 
National 


Association, are not 


whem are members of the 


Aviation Trades 


much affected by the regulations a 
proposed, But there are those who feat 
that after one tentacle of the Federal 
octopus has taken hold, others will bs 
reaching in. The power to register is 
the power to regulate. The point of 
whether the fixed-base operators are 
common carriers subject to the law 
may be raised. Loss of non-sched main 
tenance business is feared. 

For the Class A non-scheds, efforts 
ire being made to organize around the 
Institute of Air Transportation, headed 
, chai 


by Brig. Gen. Lawrence J. Cart 


man oft Trans-Caribbean Airways, 
with othces in New York. The theory 
eftort the 


CO-operatis e 


is that by joint lines can 


establish maintenance 
purchasing, technical, and sales facili 
ties such as the big airlines have but 
which no one little company can al 
tord. 


senger and freight consolidating busi 


A number of independent pas 
nesses already have set up. The Insti 
tute has published full-page newspape: 
ids under the caption, “Don’t throtth 


us.”” Several dozen lines have joined 


Regional groups also have been 
formed. A meeting of non-scheduled 
operators was held in Sc. Louis a fe 

weeks ago and appointed a national 
organizing committee of which Edgar 
Bees of Miami is secretary. A large: 
meeting in Washington has been as 


signed for carly September to bring thx 


new industry together in the Institus, 
ol otherwise . * * 





NAVY'S LARGEST CARGO AIRPLANE is the new 92-ton Lockheed XR60 Constitution, revealed last month and due for flight testing 


soon as 300-mph., |80-passenger transport. 
wing tunnels, which also reach landing gear wheel and brake mechanisms. 


gas turbines when available. 


cu. ft. with 168 passengers to 7,405 cu. ft. 
lbs. of passengers and cargo, and maximum ferrying range exceeds 6,000 miles. 
maximum gross weight of 184,000 Ibs. the Constitution can take off 


Its four 3,000-hp. Pratt & Whitney Majors can be serviced in flight through man-sized 
Design of the 189-ft. wing will permit installation of 
The fuselage, 156 ft. long, houses pressurized upper and lower decks, and cargo space runs from 3,000 
when entire lower deck is used for cargo. 


Maximum useful load is almost 70,000 


Minimum stalling speed is 80 mph., and at 
in only 2,350 ft. at sea level. 


It can be brought to a dead stop 


n only 2,300 feet after landing over a 50-ft. obstacle, and Lockheed says its reversible inboard propellers can shorten that. Four 
wheels on each main landing gear distinguish the big plane, 20 tons heavier than the Navy's JRM Mars. 
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Lockheed Phot« 
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PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES 
TO POWER 9 OUT OF 10 
NEW AIRLINERS 
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Of the 762 new aircraft on order by domestic 
airlines . . . 696 will be powered by Pratt & Whitney 
engines. Such facts present striking testimony to the 


esteem in which these dependable engines are held... 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


EAST HARTFORD 8 CONNECTICUT 





ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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SOARING RETURNS 


(Continued from page 31) 
his basement on Long Island. The Gull 
was finished only one day before the 
neet after four years of spare-tim: 
vork. With its graceful wing and its 
perfectly shaped fuselage it probably 
vas the most beautiful aircraft ever 
seen at a soaring contest. Ranking high 
1 beauty and performance also were 
the Orlik, a Polish design flown by 
Clarence See, test pilot for Aircooled 
Motors of Syracuse, N. Y., and the 
Zanonia, an American design piloted 
to his third championship in a row by 
he uncontested master of soaring, 
Altadena, Calif., 


vho also is the present holder of the 


lohn Robinson of 


American distance record of 290 miles. 
Another most interesting craft was the 
mall but highly efficient Screamin’ 
Wiener — so called because of its 
vhistling and screaming in flight. In 
contrast to most high-performance 
lilplanes, it has a wingspan of only 
6 feet and weighs only 233 pounds. 
Its pilot was Ray Parker of Twenty 
Nine Palms, the only other visitor from 
gliders 


California. The only utility 


competing this year were the popula: 
Schweizer 1-19 single-place and 2-22 
Although 


narily for glider training and pleas 


two-place designed _ pri- 


r¢ flying, they performed well in com 


} 


petition with their specialized high 


serformance rivals 


Launchings, both by urplane ind 


uto tow, totaled 738 for the entire 
neet, and 167 of these resulted in 
ross-country flights of five miles or 
nore. The total distance flown by all 
craft amounted to 6,600 miles and al 
together the gliders spent 375 hours in 


Mm air. 
Skill Determines Winners 


Notwithstanding the — everlasting 
ontroversy raging among glider en 
thusiasts is to the comparative supert 
rity of this or that high-performanc. 
ulplane design, the contest proved 
mce again that piloting skill above 
verytnhing else accounts for success 
nd that equipment and good fortune 
re of secondary importance. First in 
points and 1946 soaring champion was 
lohn Robinson flying the high-pet 
tormance American Zanonia. John is 
n old hand at the controls of a sail 
plane. He is the master beyond doubt 
ind has been soaring champion both 
n 1940 and 1941. However, it is sig 


x 


nificant that both second and third 


places were won by pilots flying Laister 


Kauffmann surplus craft which are 
classified merely as intermediate sail 
planes. Francis B. Compton, the second 
place winner, who flew one of the 
TG-4’s, was the dark horse of the 
meet. Having been an active soaring 
pilot for less than a year, he surprised 
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Uncontested master of soaring is John 


Robinson of Altadena, Calif. Holder of 
the American distance record of 290 
miles, Robinson piloted his American de- 
signed Zanonia to his third championship 
in a row. His 189-mile flight took top 
honors at Harris Hill. His 100-mile goal- 
and-return flight was equalled by Clarence 
See, test pilot for Aircooled Motors, who 
flew a Polish designed Orlik. 


everybody by his skill and performance 
which nearly earned him the champion- 
ship crown. 

Elmira was first chosen as the site 
of the national contest in 1930 when 
soaring in thermal and powerful cloud 
currents was little known and when 
the best source of energy tor the sup 
port of motorless craft was still con 
sidered to be in slope currents—winds 
that climb and descend alternately 
over mountainous terrain. Since that 
time thermal currents, the warm air 
masses that rise vertically from sun- 
beaten fields almost anywhere, and the 
even morc powerful currents sweep- 
ng through cumulus clouds, have 
become known as much more potent 
ind less confined reservoirs of soaring 
energy and the trend has been away 
from ridge flying to more and more 
cross-country and altitude hopping on 
thermals and within clouds. Evidence 
of this trend was the fact that on good 
soaring days pilots would waste little 
time over the slopes, spiraling aloft 
like so many birds in thermals and 
under clouds, either to fade out in th 
distance on a straight cross-country 
run or to be swallowed up by the grey 
mist of a cloud. Although perform 
unces in both distance and altitude 
failed to approach national records, the 
number of distance and altitude flights 
was greater than ever before. The 
longest flight of 189 miles by John 
Robinson in his Zanonia, and the high- 
est flight of 12,000 feet over the point 
of release by George Tabery in his 
Schweizer intermediate sailplane, were 
noteworthy accomplishments 


The national goal-and-return record 
was broken three times during the 
meet and finally came to rest in the 
joint hands of John Robinson and 
Clarence See. They flew their sailplane 
to their announced goal and back to 
Elmira on the same day, a total distanc¢ 
of 100 miles. 


Southwest Eyed with Favor 


With all the love and affection that 
has accrued in the hearts of the glider 
enthusiasts for Elmira, and with the 
tradition that has become attached to 
the national contest site, the feeling is 
growing that perhaps the facilities at 
Elmira have become limited and that 
new locations with greater potentiali 
ties should be tested, at least experi 
mentally. The choice may fall upon the 
great plains of the Southwest and the 
reasons for this choice will be many: 
First of all, as has been said before, the 
trend is away from ridge flying to 
thermal and cloud soaring. Hilly coun- 
try is no longer considered essential 
for successful soaring. On the contrary, 
meteorological conditions in the Mid- 
west and the Southwest are consid 
ered far superior for soaring to any 
The national 
distance record of 290 miles was estab 
lished on a flight from Wichita Falls 


encountered in the East. 


in Texas. During the last few contests 
many distance flights terminated nea: 
the Atlantic coast, approximately 250 
miles to the South and Southeast from 
Elmira, and in the Great Lakes region, 
approximately 100 miles north from 
Elmira, With greater thermal activity 
farther West, with greater wind veloci 
ties, and above all with the p yssibility 
of soaring in the strong updrafts of 
fast-moving fronts, it is felt that a 
greater radius of action may be possible 
and that thus the national distance and 
altitude records and perhaps even the 
international distance record of 465 
miles could be exceeded. Furthermore, 
there is a large group of soaring pilots 
active on the West Coast who find it 
difhcult to move their gliders and 
trailers across the entire continent and 
consequently it would seem more 
equitable for all concerned if East 
and West could meet for the contest 
halfway. 

The sport of soaring in this country 
is expanding. Its followers are amateurs 
from all walks of life. But soaring 
meets are expensive. Due credit be 
longs to I Imira and to € hemung Coun 
ty for taking the soaring movement 
under their wings and for sponsoring 
the national contests. And Elmira no 
doubt will always remain a national 
soaring center with growing year- 
around activity. However, for greater 
accomplishments and for new records 
soaring eyes are turned toward the 


Southwest * * * 
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WHEN TIME MEANS MONEY 


SHIP BY AIR 


rices in big city the offices ol 


\merica’s great air transport special- 
They will deliver any product to 
its market faster... at practical rates. 


The Fairchild Packet, first plane de- 


you SHIP BY AIR 


service of the 


operation are characteristics that high- 
light the Pac ket’s long list of eapabili- 
.. SHIP BY AIR, 


ties for the new » of air freight. 


Fa 








AMERICAy FLAG 
CARRIERS 


oe 
"eo “rhe; 
OF 


Get your FREE copy of 
handy listing of “American 
Flag Airfreight Corriers.” 
Write Fairchild today. 


Id Aireralt 





Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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SKY’S THE LIMIT 


(Continued from page 44) 
late is that if you actually made good 
average of 300 fpm. to 12,000 ft. 
yu would be climbing for 40 minutes. 
f you made the entire climb at 80 
ph. as compared to 100 mph. you 
suuld have lost about 16 miles of 
ial ground traverse. Since it takes 
yout seven minutes of actual time 
ler all normal conditions to make 
miles on the straightaway you 
suuld have added seven minutes to 
ir flying time from point to point. 
\ number of the manufacturers are 
nishing slide rules with their little 
of information that goes with the 
plane. And if you can operate the 
de rule you have undoubtedly no- 
ed what a lot of difference it makes 
your performance or final time o 
isoline consumption for a very slight 
ange in some of the factors you 


sed to compute 


Praise for a Good Airplane 


We are extremely pleased with the 
erformance of the Swift and feel that 
good many very excellent design 
atures have been inaugurated into 
e airplane. For one thing all of the 
contrivances on the plane 
rk very well and that is always a 
For another thing they have 


echanical 


easure 
esigned rather high wing loadings 
to the airplane and that is extremely 
portant in rough air. So far I have 


felt any of the hard, solid bumps 


it have been so apparent in some 

er airplanes 

It has been interesting that we have 
nade five cross-country trips In 


e week that we have had it and 

te of the fact that we have had 
1dwinds on at least one leg of each 
p and had headwinds both ways on 


rip, we have been averaging much 


ter time than we ever made in any 
plane of tha orsepower or evel 
proaching it As a matter of actual 
' we made e trip from Dallas to 
lsa, 240 air-miles, al elapsed time 
l hour and minute from ground 


ground. Longest trip we have made, 


th a 27-mph. headwind at least part 


the time, was 2 heurs and 15 min 

es over the ame course measured 

ym ground to ground. In each case 
climbed to at least 8,000 feet 

We nave nevel ~ee! an all 

ane with as short a landing as th 
Swift I'll swear that I could 


; 
ike my approach, put the wheels on 


e ground and stop on the apron in 
front of any hangar of normal 
re. It has a sweet take-off, too, 
pecially with the flaps down about 
-12 degrees I believe I probably 
ive nore altitude going over the 
e with t Swift than I've eve 
id with any other airplane And tha 


1 wonderful safety factor 
We are all for these postwar ail 
he Americal 
blic will find them vastly superio1 


anes and believe that the 
anything made previously and fa) 
re economical Time marches on 
d engineering moves up in step 


* * * 
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Airmen’s Calendar 


Sept. 19-20—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials, 16th 
meeting, Butte, Mont. 

Sept. 22-24—Annual Western Avia 
tion Conference, Reno, Nev 

Oct. 3-5—SAE National Acronautics 
(Fall) Meeting and Aircraft Engineer 


annual 


ing Display, Biltmore Hotel, I 
Angeles 
Oct 14-17 National Avia 


Clinic, Oklahoma City 

Oct 16-17—SAI Nationa Ira 
portation & Maintenance Meeting, Hot 
Knickerbocker, Chicago 

Oct. 19-21 Third annual Aviada 
Las Vegas, Nevada, auspices Jun 
Chamber of Commerce 

Oct. 24—IAS National A Ira 
port meeting, Statler Hotel, Was g 
ton 

Oct. 24-26 Second annual Arizona 
Aviation Conterence, Phoenix, auspic« 
Chamber of Commerce 

Nov. 15-24—National Aircraft Show, 
sponsored by Aircraft Industries Ass 


ciation, Cleveland 











REVVING UP 


Continued from page 14 
Alliance, Ohio, factory. 
postwar aviation industry’s first pop 
ular priced, full-sized two-passenge! 
plane,” 
Taylorcraft BC12-D airplane the con 
pany has been manufacturing fo 
Powered with the same 65-hp 
engine, the Ace 
structural design and equipment, has 
a 270-mile range and 38 mph. landing 
Selling price includes metal 


years. 


incorporates same 


speed. 
tipped propeller, 
carburetor heat, steerable tail wheel, 
and standard day-time flight instru 


ments. 


CONTINENTAL’S 185: CAA certifica 
tion early in Septembe 
Continental Motors Corporation for its 


is expected by 


new 185-hp. personal plane engine. The 
new power plant will be standard 
equipment on the North Americar 


Navion and Beech Model 35 


TPFA CONVENTION: A. H. Meadow 
Texas Aeronautic 
Commission, told the Texas Private 


director of the 


Fliers Association in convention a 
San Antonio last month that the next 
egislature will be asked to turn ove) 
to the Commission proceeds from the 
state’s 4-cent gas tax now being re 
funded to airplane users. He described 
a plan for expanding the state's ai 
inaugurating an ai) 


; 


port S 


} ystem, 
marking project and other services 
private fliers 

New officers elected by TPFA ar 
Mrs. C. F. Kolp, Electra, 
icceeding Roy Arledge of Stamford; 
R. S. LeSage of Dallas, first vice pres 
dent; William Beard, San Antonio, 
second vice president; Vida Foster, 
Dallas, secretary, and Mrs. Robert 
Ragsdale, Austin, treasurer. Dire 
tors elected to two-year terms aré 
Mrs. R. J. Caldwell, Bryan; R. O. Du 
Houston: Buster C 


presiden 


laney, Jr. Shely, 


Termed “the 


the Ace is basically the same 


safety control wheel, 


Corpus Christi; Velma (Skippy) Saun- 
ders, Brownsville; Hart Bowman, 
Dallas; W. B. Matthews, San Antonio; 
Howell Jordan, Austin; Lee T. Meyer, 
Houston, and L. R. Stringer, Wichita 
Falls. 


FLYING FARMERS: Resolutions 
adopted at the first annual convention 
of the National Flying Farmers Asso- 
ciation last month at Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, included one aimed at obtaining 
preferential insurance rates for fly- 
ing farmers, probably through estab 
lishment of a co-operative insurance 
association. The group resolved that 
a “committee be appointed to study 
the establishment of a mutual co 
insurance 
the insurance of all kinds with ref 


operative association fo! 
erence to planes operated by flying 
farmers.” The committee will study 
flight records of every registered fly 
ing farmer. 


LIGHTPLANE PRODUCTION: Polled 
at the month’s end in SOUTHERN 
FLIGHT’S continuing survey of per- 
sonal production, ten manu 
reported a total of 3,390 
lightplanes produced during the month 
ending August 25. Piper, with a slight 
drop under last month’s figure of 885, 
still leads. While Piper did not equal 
July production, it still led the field 
with 727 planes reported last month 
1,020 for next 


plane 
facturers 


and a schedule of 
nonth 

manufacturers 
gains over last month’s produc 


ll othe reported 
rood 
tion. Cessna upped production from 
j while Ercoupe figures 
climbed from 483 last month to 650 


Dd51 «ito 676; 


Aeronca, which did not report, pro 


luced 800 


Ende Eindir 
\ugust Ss mber 
Pipe. 727 1,020 
rCessna 676 676 
Ercoupe 650 775 
Taylorcraft O18 750 
Luscombe 299 325 
Stinson 197 249 
Globe 187 295 
Navion 77 226 
Seabee \/ 6a 
Cruisal 17 10 
TOTAL S00 1,425 
Ina mbled aircraft fram hipped t 
ca Cit Plant for assembly) 
( na estimated schedul 


GI PRICE SLASH: Don’t be surprised 


the GI flight training program un 


lergoes drastic reorganization in the 


future Reports have 


resent prices are due for a slash 
General opinion is that certain Johnn 
Come Latelys, who became operatot 
overnight to train GI's, cut prices with 


{ 


ttle regard for long range operatio! 
costs. As a result, veteran operators 

ho pegged prices high enough fo. 
reasonable profit, may now find new 


rates too low for profitable operation 
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ROSCOE 
TURNER 
Roscoe Turner Aero. Corp 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


President, National Avia 
tion Trades Association 





r 


HERE are two classes of op 
erators: First, there are the 


b Vs, WNO Nave a Nice business ind 


big 


M4 


think they can stav to themselves, ind 





not bother with the little fellow Ther 
here is th litth operator, struggling 
long, trying » build a business —and 
not bothering m ich ibout things vo 
ny n, becaus h thinks he is too 
a ill 
Now both must learn that it 
recessary for them to work together, 
| ' 


for they hay many common interests, 


| } 
th state and national 


Any laws, rules 
vulations that iffect one will 

| 
ventually affect the other one, cither 
directly or indirectly They should take 


ime off from their business 





wetner to discuss th 
ind how to solve them. Avia 
hem closer together—thev 
ilone any more! Regardless 
f how much they might dislike the 


lea, they must contribute some ot 
neir time and money to an overal 


nization to speak for them at the 


“4 


1 
tat ind national levels or they will 


put out of Dusiness 


NATA has been filling this position 
fer the operator tor the past Six years 
It has been fighting their battles in 
nany places, and in some cases the 


operators have been too busy to bother 


giving NATA the credit for it | 
might mention that NATA saved a 
lot of the boys in the old CPT and 
WTS training program a lot of money 
many different times. There are many 
operators W ho were not in on eithe: 
one of those deals, but that is no fault 


of NATA 
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How Can We Strengthen 


Non-Scheduled Organization? 


The operator ¢ rnday needs somc good, 
plain business training more than any 
thing else. He needs to get off that 
high horse and forget his tempera 
mental attitude, and render a service 

» the tlying public or he will not be 
in business Very long. 

As the president of NATA, I had a 
great deal to do with putting the GI 
training through I took it to the 
American Legion, and the American 


1 
} 


he law changed by Con 


Legion got t 
gress, in order that we could have GI 
training. And | might add that unless 
ill the boys who are giving this GI 
training do an honest and good bang- 
up job, and keep a high safety record, 
that training will be cut off. This is 
just a warning 

These different pointers and many 


more can be passed out to the operator 


by having a strong national association, 
( mposed of 48 statc departments We 
must have strong state associations at 
filiated with a national organization. 
All of these things are coming to 
pass with our new executive director ot 
NATA, Harry Meixell, who is, with 
out a doubt, the finest man we could 
btain anywhere in the country. | 
urge strongly that every operator read 
every word of the literature he sends 
to them. At the present moment they 
ire all on the mailing list, and if they 
wish to remain on the list, they must 
pay their dues to the state associations, 


which associations become affiliated 


th NATA 


JAMES W. 
MARSHALL 


Gulf Aeronautics, Dallas 
and Beaumont, Texas 





| ie in the airplane business 
and have been for many 
vears. I have just made a tremendous 
investMent in my OWn private airport 
on which I have constructed hangar 
ind shop facilities and some expensive 


runways. Iam distributor for Culver 


and Navion and engage in all kinds ot 
airplane sales and service. Ultimately 
I'll have housing, cafe and transpor 
tation facilities for the transient air 
man. In one respect, even though | 
have utmost faith and confidence in 
the tuture of personal aviation, m\ 
investment is an out-and-out gamble 
I can’t protect myself from the bu 
reaucrats or from the threat of unbor 
regulations and taxes that might put 
me out of business. 

There is no aviation organization 
today that can protect me because thi 
fixed-base operator isn’t strongly or 
ganized. Yet I know that we're going 
to have to band together if we expect 
to take the gamble clement out of ou 
investments. The fixed-base or ait 
port service operator is the most vul 
nerable man in aviation today. He 
has no strong, unified voice to fight 
his battles. It’s my fault and the fault 
of my brother operators all over the 
country that we do not have a pow 
erful trade organization capable of 
looking out for our interests not only 
in Washington but in our own com 
munities, states and regions. 

Maybe we operators have always 
been too busy trying to make a living 
and haven’t had the time to think 
much about organization. The hou: 
has arrived when we must take the 
time for organizing. Another year, in 
my opinion, will be too late. 

I don’t believe that the leaders in 
the National Aviation Trades Associa 
tion are to blame for the failure of 
operators to get together. For many 
years their warnings and preachments 
have been ignored by the rank and 
file of operators like myself. Som« 
seople in aviation think the average 
fixed-base operator is too rugged an 
individual ever to become strongly or 
gamized. I don’t think so. 

How can the operators of this coun 
try be aroused to organizational ac 
tion? The more restrictions and regu 
lations that are threatened, the mo 
sleepy and uninterested the operator 
scem to be. 

I believe that NATA’s chief weak 
ness has always been its failure to rec 


ognize that airport operators aren’ 
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WE CAN'T TELL 
IF THE PLANE 
OWNER PREFERS 

& WHEATIES... 


Bi We can tell you his 

name, address, city, 
state — kind of plane he 
owns, its NC number, year 
of manufacture, serial num- 
ber; make, model, serial 
number and horsepower of 
his engine. We can tell you 
that about every plane own- 
er in the country. 


1946 Directory of 
Certificated 
Aircraft Available 
in National or 
Regional Form 


The complete service for 1946 in 
cludes regular supplements which 
provide listings of all new planes 
sold, new registrations from sur 
plus sales, all changes of title, and 
all deletions of planes decom 
missioned or destroyed. That's 
mighty valuable information. 


NOW AVAILABLE for first time 
since 1941 — Listings of Certifi- 
cated AIRMEN. 





Publishers of 
| M 
r Da 











NATA_ should 
1ave hired organizational talent years 
igo. We'll never be strong until we 


organization experts. 


have state and regional organizations 
welded together by a strong national 
group with a budget for real service 
to members and perhaps a Washington 
othce. The definition for a little busi 
ess man is the guy who hasn’t a 
That’s us 


lobbyist in Washington. 
operators. 

The Fourth Region CAA personnel 
together with SOUTHERN FLIGHT mag- 
zine sponsor a Fourth Region op 
erators’ meeting every year. It’s the 
best and most constructive meeting | 
ever attended. The operators get with 
the CAA personnel and we literally 
let our hair down solving cur prob 
lems. I understand that this type of 
meeting is being encouraged in othe: 
CAA regions. Out of these meetings 
can come the regional organizations 
to rebuild NATA and get a completely 
representative membership of the ma 
jority of the nation’s operators. 

NATA must be reorganized. State 
ind regional operator organizations 
will be the main parts of the new struc 
ture. With a strong local, state, re- 
gional and national tie-up of operators, 
cur voice will be heard. Until that 
job is accomplished, we can’t protect 
ourselves. 

In conclusion, let me repeat: We've 
got to start organizing from both ends 

1 reorganization of NATA as ana 
tional organization, using professional 
organization ability, and state and re 
gional action on the part of operators 
themselves who must wake up to the 
need for co-operative organization and 
do something about it 


JOE 
SIDES 


Carlsbad Flying Service, 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


HE idea of a national organ 
ization to strengthen non 


scheduled aviation is a good one, but 


does not cover the field as if should. 
We now have the AOPA and UP & 
MA, in addition to other organizations 
that have been doing a fine job. We 
ilso have state organizations that have 
rendered very helpful service, such as 
the New Mexico Airman’s Associa 
tion. 

Ir is certainly necessary that we 
have a strong national organization in 
Washington, as that is the point of 
origin of many regulations affecting 
non-scheduled aviation. It is time for 
the average civilian pilot to tie up with 
some sound organization in order that 





Operators Called to Atlanta 

Clinic for Second Region 

A meeting of dealers and op- 
erators of seven Southeastern 
states was to be held during the 
Second Region CAA Clinic on 
September 11-12 in Atlanta to 
discuss problems facing non- 
scheduled aviation. 

According to M. S. Updike of 
McComb Airways, McComb, 
Miss., the Mississippi Aircraft 
Dealers and Operators Associa- 
tion is strengthening its pro- 
gram and expected to be repre- 
sented in numbers. 











his views and wishes be heard. With 
the organized efforts of the many ai: 
lines, it is very possible and probab 
that the civilian pilot and fixed-bas: 
operator may find themselves in 

dificult position if something is not 
don: to represent their interest soon. 

Another weak link in the non-sched 
uled aviation organization is their 
dealings with municipalities. This is 
a serious and difhcult problem that 
must be solved before any organization 
can do very much to help the non 
scheduled flier. I> is my cpinion that 
this phase of our organization could 
best be handled by CAA, through a 
special representative for that purpose 
CAA has always been the real friend to 
the “cub” pilot and fixed-base op 
erator. 

We need and must have strong rep 
resentation in Washington as a curb 
against one end of our troubles. At 
the other end is the very urgent need 
for help in dealing with the city 
fathers. In the latter, it is a case of 
misunderstanding between the munic 
ipal government and the fixed-base op 
erator, and in the former, it is a case 
of protection against strong pressure 


groups in Washington. 


* * * 


wHaAT's YOUR 


QUESTION? 


Operators are invited to 
submit as many questions as 
they wish for discussion in 
“The Operator's Forum.” 


The editors ask that you 
send only questions which are 
of interest to operators gen- 
erally, and which require an 
opinion instead of a simple 
Yes or No answer. 
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Aerouca 


RANCH PARTY 


Private fliers like Fred H. Lindell, 
Hope Biggers, and Bill Berry 
left) last month plotted courses and 
flew some 800 private airplanes to 
Aeronca distributor Roy Taylor’s 
ranch party just west of the Texas- 
New Mexico line. Designed to en- 
courage cross-country flying, Taylor's 
annual affair is not limited to Aeronca 
owners; drew 3,500 people this year. 

Rendezvous point was the Elkan 
Ranch (top right) where pilots found 
a huge landing field, also cowboy- 
togged Jo Lowrie, left, waiting wit! 
the guest book. With chow still some 


me away, visitors inspected the 


ranch or chatted near refreshment 
centers. Chief cook John V. Andrews 
(at left, wearing suspenders) super 
vised ‘kitchen’ and lengthy barbecue 
pits (right, center). Chow line (bot- 
tom left) streamed past loaded tables; 
gave Andrews’ barbecue an “up- 
check.” 

Undaunted by 3,500 “house guests,” 
ranch owners Mr. and Mrs. Elk 
(bottom center), paused to smile at 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT’S cameraman. 
His novel party a success, Roy Taylor 
(wearing glasses, bottom right), bids 
good-bye to Berry, Lindell, and He: 


bert Joseph 
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SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE 


GEORGE W. JALONICK, Ill: “Sournern Fuicut 


and Southwest Airmotive Company have 
been neighbors and pioneers in their respec- 
tive fields for more than 12 years. The men 
and women who are Southwest Airmotive’s 
friends and customers—fixed base operators, 
private aircraft owners and pilots throughout 
the Western Hemisphere — also are the 
friends and customers of SouTHERN FLIGHT. 
We prize our long association with a maga- 
zine that definitely is on the ‘best-seller’ list 
of America’s private flying fraternity”. 


Company Executive and 
Advertising Agency Head 
See Eye-to-Eye on Effective 


Coverage of Cathars 


tecteding MODERN AIRPORTS 


HOWARD SMITH: “Having known Sovurtuern FLIGHT 
for years as a pilot and as an advertising agency 
account executive placing advertising in the aviation 
field, SourHERN Fuiicut gets first consideration on our 
schedules to reach the aviation market. Its aggressive 
editorial leadership and the “everyday language” 
readability of its news and articles make it unique in 
the field. The loyalty of its pilot readers and its follow- 
ing in the industry make SouTHern FLIGHT an excep- 
tionally responsive advertising medium.” 


HOWARD N. SMITH 


ope “Serhry art attr 
a . » Olviiill, A Vol OLN 


Wild 






















GEORGE W. JALONICK, Ill 
Vice PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY 
SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE COMPANY 


Love Field, Dallas, Texas j 





Southwest Airmotive Company has performed 
repair work and overhaul work on aircraft from) 
each of the 48 states, from Alaska. Mexico, Cen 
tral and South America. A pioneer of airline 
maintenance for the private owner, the company 
also features a thriving sales department which 
represents nearly 50 “famous names in aviation. 
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AMPHIBIAN INNOVATION 


EMOTE contro i p tie 
ligt test models of a light 








ane eing used i ie develop 
| i ew ampn i? ne Du b 
y inde} nstrus ? he | ‘ 
na \ al ! Corp ( levela 
iv nave ee! proce ing 
rs fa serie i Tour new v 
ane 4 M i na 
‘ eve mmer i \ 
ed ed Tol! f] on te S ? 
a gned to land and wate 
} s¢ Sporcisme i 
ate fli e Duckling w al 
) assenge i rage i i 
y eed . eign ? y 
les pe hou ising a Ww pe 
ig I iVallable rsepowe 
ing { ymnpany H yi r€ 
[ ince nade pOSSIDIe ry lata 
i ned ! D iess f y tes 
nave esulted n cle i! nes ar 
1 N ‘ e ot external bra Y, al i 
f ! a ? 
} \ i ling speed i é ed 
rmec { is€ rT a Ving 1@SIgZt \ 
from ) ‘ flaps and slotted ailerons de 
Cen | yy H. R. Tucker, preside 


ation Corpo ation 
@ mode of ts ne 


Duckl ng 


w-wing avoids scooping the T 


po 
of Cleveland, which has released the photograph shown below 
@ 2-place pusher 


water ine 





vind tunnel and flight test work. The 
ving design will also make the plan 
ghly ill-resistar mpossible 
pin, and easy to taxi on land or wate 
s claimed. The plane will land in a 
evel flight position on both land and 
water, On land vill res na leve 
position on two retractable  fror 
vheels and a ta ] wheel on the poom 


The cabin w have wide seats and 


eg room comparable to that of auto 


nop les \ compartment for a rad 
vill be available and a battery and 
engine-driven generator will provide 
power for starter vhts, radio and 
tner accessories 

The amphibian will be constructed 
of new light metal alloys and plast 
except for the motor, landing gear and 
highly stressed fittings. Its pushe 
lesign, coupled with new constructio1 
features, will lower the cabin noise 
level to that of higher priced passe 
ger cars, Tucker stated; the noise re 
iuction Nas been proven n expel 
mental planes built by his concern 

The cost of the Duckling is expected 
o compare favorably with that of pop 


ilar lan “te eg now on the market 


ses interesting problems for International 


Puzzle to some observers is how 


company reports impressive tests with 


pilotiess flight test models 


irline 
‘ al iring mar ears 
pany 
which 
tion LOW-WING DESIGN FOR AMPHIBIAN 
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as oil coolers, 


Research Facilities 
| Pygge sacks facilities of 


AiResearch Manufactur- 
ng Co., Los Angeles, are unique for 
ing equipped to solve, under one 
roof, most, if not all, of the various 
problems in the field of high altitude 
aircraft air control. 

The main purpose of the firm’s 
strato lab is to perfect and test cabin 
irization equipment by subject- 
ing it to every possible flight condi 
tion before actual flight tests in the 
airplane, and to train military and 
airline flight 
It is also for altitude testing of hy 


presst 


crews in its actual use 
draulic, pneumatic, electrical and med 
cal equipment. 

large 


It has two chambers, one 


enough to house the fuselage of an 
and one duplicating a sealed 
airplane cabin accommodating s1x 
passengers. Within the cabin section 
engineers and visitors can “ride” 
comfortably at 75,000 feet, still breath 
artificial 
conditions 


airplane, 


ng sea level air without 
Actual flight 
can be simulated, the passengers in 


mulation. 


the pressurized cabin watching the 
rate of climb, altitude and descent on 
an instrument panel. The large at 
mospheric chamber, which simulates 
actual airplane performance, can climb 
the extreme speeds of a 
while cabin atmosphere 


and dive at 
jet fighter, 
(controlled by a pressure regulator) 
emains normal and comfortable. An 
is an airplane climb of 25,000 
fpm. (400 mph.) and a dive of 62,000 
fpm. (700 mph.) while the cabin as 
cends or descends at only 200 fpm. 
remperatures of -70°F. can be created 
chamber, 


example 


in the large atmosphere 


which is 11 feet in diameter and 25 

feet long All flight conditions can 

be controlled either inside or outside 
] 


the lab. 
One hot 
comprise the heat transfer lab. The 
large cold tunnel with capacity of 
2,000 lbs. air flow per minute simu- 
conditions encountered by 


tunnel and two cold tunnels 


lates alr 
airplanes at plus 300 mph Air tem- 
peratures from 260°F. to -70° F. can 
operating at full 


ve created while 


power. The wind tunnel facilities are 
ised to test-heat transfer units, such 


intercoolers, after cool 
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HYDRAULICS SYSTEM OF THE SEABEE 





ie terrific speeds, pressures and tem 
peratures to which the products being 
tested are constantly subjected. 

The power turbine lab, enclosed in 
two reinforced concrete block houses, 
has facilities for conducting opera 

onal and combustion tests on powe) 

irbines destined to supply cabin com 


rt at greater altitudes than an al 


lane has yet reached Fifteen mil 
nm BTU’s per hour are generated, 
ie equivalent of heating 1,000,000 
yund f wate 15 degrees. Impelle. 


speeds reached during operational 

tests are as high as 42,000 rpm. Com 

pressed air capacity available during 
ih tests is 520 lbs. per minute. Fuel 

pressure available is up to 1,000 

per square inch. Test stands are co! 


tructed to provide adequate protec 


ym to personnel from fire o nig 

peed fragments, including shatte 

roof glass for safe observation The 
facilities are also used for researcn 


ind development on aircratt combu 


neaters a exnaust eat ey 
ines 
I) ne con { il) e¢ con 
é é arges veighing ove 
) ipply é ympressed ait 
é sSal ) l he air flow tests 
Che ita 1.500 electric horsepowe) 
enerate 20) I a re! ninute 
at 100 Ibs pressure pe square nch, 
re tnat ive times the amount ¢ 
air tnat t takes to air-condition the 
yressurized cabin of the largest ai 
ne \ can be piped to ten differe) 
test stands throughout the laborato 
t nuitaneously r separately 
Otne facilitie nelude ivnam 
ete ele rical VI ) ana sum)» 


A, LAR SYSTEM 
= = = Oe UP STSTE® ——— WHEEL BRaa SYSTE@ 


1. Hand pump and selector valve 

unit; 2. on-off valve; 3. wheel 
brake cylinder; 4. main gear 
eylinder; 5. wing flap cylinder; 
6. tail wheel cylinder 


is an ingenious Electrol Powerpak unit com 


bining hand pump and selector valves for landing gear and flaps. The easily-operated 

pump handle actuates landing gear and flap cylinders. Independent lines serve the 

wheel brakes, actuated by cylinders in front of the rudder pedals, and a push-pull 

knob on the panel closes a pair of valves preventing flow of fluid to lock the main 

wheels To hold the tail wheel fore-and-aft during take-off, a mechanical lock is 
applied by another knob on the panel 


McLa hlin-Carr A Clute lr 


LOGGING THE COAST 
(Continued from page 12) 

airstrip on h 
official zoning? In other words, wher 
is an airstrip an airport? 

It looks as if this newly posed prob 
lem will have to be settled with a new 
definition of airports. As it stands 


s own property without 


there have been quite a few would 
operators of airstrips on their ow: 
property who actually are just try 
to dodge a zoning variance 

Meantime, the State of Californ 
has started its own airport proje 
lining up a master airport plan fi 
the state and co-ordinating all present 
county master plans. Head of th 
project is a Los Angeles man, Wa 
ren E. Carey, ex-colonel and formerly) 
with the CAB safety division 

CAA records show California ha 
107 commercial airports, 64 municipal 
12 CAA intermediate, 100 military 
and 24 miscellaneous government an 
private airports. Accordingly, Cal 
fornia ranks second to Texas in nun 
ver of airports, the Lone Star stat 

Rald« 


taking the lead with 389 fe 


Bendix Preview 


Cut-down and hopped-up  pursu 
ships, designed originally to outst 
enemy aircraft, found new outlets 
the Bendix air race from Los Angele 
to Cleveland. 


Beating the seven-hou! 
fourteen-minute record set by Frat 


Fuller in 1939 with a Seversky (dat 
if the last Bendix) was a cinch, a 
P-38’s, P-51’s, P-47’s and P-63’s 


roared over the starting line at 7:00 


‘ 


Chief starte) was veteral avia 
on enthusiast and official NAA re 
rd observer Larry Therkelsen, w! 
has probably witnessed more his 
rdings than any man 
these parts. Assisting him on the a 
race committee were Referee Jose 
Mariott, regional administra ( 
CAA, and Starters Fred Weber, J 
Charle \. O'Hanlon, and B. Allis 
Gillies 

Only woman entry Was red heade 
Nadine Ramsey, ex-Wasp, of Whittier 
vho made headlines several mont! 


go when she purchased a_ surplu 


ay 
P-38. She had expected competit 
from Jacqueline Cochran, who wa 
rumored getting a ship ready for thé 
race. 

Others representing the West Coast 
n the race entries were Cal-Aer 
Tech with a P-63; Walter P. Eddy) 
La Jolla, Calif., with a P-51; Pau 
Mantz with two P-51’s, one piloted by 
himself, the other by Thomas J. Ma 
on; John Edward Shields, Van Nuy 
Calif., P-38; Charles Tucker, La Cre 
centa, Calif., with a P-63; Louis |! 
Waite, North \merican Aviatio 
P-51; Dave Weyler, Los Angeles, Co 
sair; Rex Mays, son of the famou 
auto racer, Long Beach, a P-38; A 
drew Grant, Long Beach, P-38; John ¢ 
Carroll, West Los Angeles, P-38; Pa 
Jones Franklin, Los Angeles, P-51 

* + * 
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Whe's Gouna Buy 'Em 


Down 


on the 


Farm 








By GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 


.s eal significance and actual potential of rural 
America as a market for personal aircraft have 
vershadowed somewhat by a considerably large dos 


e of eye-wash and glamor publicity surrounding farmers 
ave found utility in the modern lightplane. The im 
ession is that the aviation industry and the farm press 
‘ ist recently discovered the farmer discovering the 
ane 
e Tal pre and the industry, happily dazed, are now 


hemselves how long has this been going on. Fact 

e matte s farmers and ranchers have been using the 

ane for years but it was not until the formation of 

Flying Farmers Association last year that many peo 
realized such a market existed 

logical and natural that twentieth century agricul 

ts should take to the air, what with the steady modern 


rocess of American farm life during the past two 


ides because of such factors as rural electrification 
, nproved educational facilities, higher prices fo 
yroduce, mechanized equipment, improved farm-to 
ket roads, yunty agricultural extension work-—just 
ention a tew otf the econon . social and technological 
elopments that are rapidly eliminating the farmer's 


ation. What product of the machine age can contribute 
e to the demise of rural isolation than the airplane? 
So it is that the progressive, well-to-do American farme) 
iy and fly an airplane just as he buys and operates 
ractor, an automatic milking machine or a truck. The 
lem the aviation industry is most interested ir s one 

it doesn’t seem to attract much attention or thought 
j 


can more airplanes be sold to more farmers? Too many 


le have come to assume thousands of farmers are going 
iy airplanes and let it go at that. You don’t sell ai 


es tnat eas 


Unsound Exploitation Hides Market Facts 


\ ; ; ‘ liah!l } that 
‘e es nate trom very reliable figures na no 


mal 
e than 2,000 airplanes are today owned and flown by 
pure dirt farmers after eliminating large corporate 
licate-owned properties and those gentlemen farmers 


farm as a 


nake their stakes in the city and run a 
ne, Some people, especially those who have gone a 
e heavy on the dramatization of farmer ownership of 
lanes, won’t like those figures. However, in comparison 
prewar aircraft ownership, 2,000 farmer-owned air- 
ines are not to be sneezed at. A relatively potent market 
tainly is revealed and something should be done about 
Widespread publication of authoritative in 
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The impression is that the aviation industry and the farm press 

have just recently discovered the farmer discovering the airplane. 

Fact of matter is farmers and ranchers have been using the 
airplane for years. 


formation about the utility of airplanes on farms and 


ranches, with specific facts and figures revealing how 
farmers make money, save money or enjoy life more by 
owning an airplane, can help. Farm journals, which have 
gone “all-out” for rural aviation, might do a better job 
f they took the long-haul view of developing the market 


- ee 


ather than the obvious short-haul view of grabbing off 


some brand-new advertising dollars for the cash registe: 


No doubt there is good circulation in the farm journals 
for a portion of aviation’s advertising dollar. But the 


hunger for new advertising dollars has practically obliter 


ated a realistic and sensible approach by the farm press 
to the task of selling more airplanes to more farmers. Like 
so many highly specialized markets for airplanes, the farm 
narket requires long-range thinking and a development 
program. We can expect no miracles, no easy sales 
glamor publicity and wild-eyed revolutionary prediction 
itwithstanding 

You can’t waste time or money on people who are not 
You must concentrate on those 


prospects for airplanes 
vho can afford a plane, the utility for which can be clearl|) 
What chance do you have of selling a 100 
None—you car 


afford to waste your time and sales promotion dollar 


demonstrated 


acre tenant cotton farmer an airplane? 


attempting it 


Realistic Picture of Farm Prospects 


Although farm income has risen sharply since 1939, the 
U. S. has not taken a farm census providing ownership and 
neome figures. However, most economists will agree that 
1939 is a normal year and one that can be accepted as a 
vasis for figuring markets. Let’s take a gander at the 1939 
farm figures and project them into our discussion of this 
nteresting market. 
The 1940 census reported a total of 6,096,799 farms, o 


vhich approximately three million were operated by full 
\ little more than half of these, or only 1,685,707 
n income groups 


wwhners 


vere free of mortgages. The importance 
n figuring airplane sales potential is too well recognized to 
argue about here. Looking into the income figures we find 
3183 farmers grossed over $10,000, with 88,974 
farmers in the bracket between $6,000 and $10,000. Even 
n the lower income brackets U. S. farmers making be 
tween $4,000 and $6,000 numbered only 165,679. Remember, 
these are gross income figures, not net. Figure for yourself 
on what income bracket you want to concentrate. Then 
you’re ready to look for prospects in your territory. 


that only 58, 


The next factor to be considered, and an excellent meas 
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20,0007 PIPER CUB 
with a LYCOMING 


out-in-front 



























































More power to Piper! 
Piper's installation of Lycoming power 
in their 20,000th, as in thousands of its 
fine predecessors, is a tribute to Lycoming 
reliability. It takes years of seasoned experi- 
ence to build good, safe planes. Experience 


alone can engineer sound, reliable engines. 


Lycoming, builder of engines since 1910, 
offers advanced designs for every personal 
plane need from 65 hp. to 350 hp. 
Unequaled in engineering excellence and 
proved dependability, Lycoming engines in 
terms of initial cost, maintenance and relia- 
bility are the lowest priced on the market. 

For safe, sure flying—insist that your 


plane is powered by Lycoming. 


LYCOMING 


y, AIRCRAFT 
VCO) ENGINES 


PRODUCT 


Lycoming Division, Dept. “E-4", The Aviation Corporation 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


stick, is the amount of land owned and worked by 


ings 
the farmer and rancher. It’s axiomatic that the larger the 
acreage the more use the owner will have for an airplane 
County agricultural agents can be most helpful in identi- 
fying the larger landholders and the more prosperous 
among them. State agricultural colleges are also rich 
sources of vital statistics and information when it comes 
down to the point of compiling your prospect list. And it 
won't hurt anything to get acquainted with flying farmers 
throughout your territory because the rural grapevine 
telegraph is the best of all possible leads. It’s been well 
established now that today’s flying farmers do a lot of 
social visiting by airplane and through these neighborly 
drop-in visits, especially after the harvest or round-up 
and before spring planting, non-flying farmers often get 
the bug to fly. That’s why dealers and sub-dealers operat 
ing on airports in the little towns that live on agriculture 
are important factors when it comes to developing the 
farm market. Unfortunately too many little farm com 
munities have no landing field, no airport service operator 
and consequently no aviation life. Frankly, we can’t get too 
enthusiastic about the volume possibilities of farm sales 


intil we obtain hundreds upon hundreds of little “dirt 
road” airports, each with an enterprising operator who 
reasonably can be compared with the country town garage 
and filling station of the Model “T” days back in the 
twenties. He taught ‘em to drive and then sold them a cat 
later. The little airport operator in the little town must 
ve created, somehow, sometime soon. Million-dollar termi 
nal airports won't create him and it’s very doubtful right 
now whether the Federal airport program will contribute 
to his creation. We optimistically hope it does 

Large farm and ranch operators who own far-flung 
properties are especially good prospects. The Southwest 
and Middlewest are rich territories for men in that cate 
gory. They differ only from the average prosperous dirt 
farmer in the type of airplane they can use, and chances 
are the sleek, new high-performance, four-place jobs might 
tind a home on these ranges. The small acreage owner must 
of necessity limit himself to lower-priced lightplanes 


Practical Development Essential 

We do not see eye-to-eye with a recent suggestion that 
farmers be sold on lightplane dusters, the inference being 
that the farmer will dust his own crops. We do see, how 
ever, the rich possibility of applying the farmer co-op 
dea to crop dusting whereby a group get together, put 
hase a lightplane converted for dusting and hire a pro- 
fessional to fly it. Thousands of farmers are becoming 
nore and more conscious of dusting by air. Too frequently 
they can’t afford the prices charged by the professional 
dusting companies which use heavy equipment and are 
established for doing business with the large plantation 
owners only. The lightplane dusting market has terrific 


vilities. But it’s going to have to come from the “dirt 


possi 
road” airport operator in the little town that lives off 
nearby agriculture 

The personal plane industry has a tremendous stake in 
the over-all rural aviation market, which, incidentally, isn’t 
limited to the farmer. Business houses, crop buyers, and 
salesmen who depend on sales of farm and ranch equipment 
for a living are among the best prospects for personal 
aircraft, But the industry has done little or no research, 
or co-operative study of the market potential, nor has it 
prepared any such aids as industry-sponsored sales kits 
with information that might be helpful in solidifying 
long-range planning and thinking. Like the farmer, the 
ndustry should sow seed now for future reaping. The air 
plane market potential in rural America is too substantial 
to ignore even though it might not be as large as many 
people would have you believe. 

It’s one of many healthy markets for airplanes——if in 
telligently approached and developed. With a pasture for 


a landing field and a tool shed near the back door for a 


hangar, the farmer is the envy of many a city feller, who 
pays twenty-five bucks a month storage and lives nine 
miles from the airport. That’s just one of the reasons why 


the farmer is a “natural.” 


But we repeat, there ain’t gonna be no miracles wher 


you go to sell ‘em down on the farm. * * * 
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bank, Calif. Each item is pictorially 
described and applications, dimensions, 
load factors, weights, and other pert- 
inent data are completely presented 
Requests for copies should be made on 


Southwest Airmotive Company, au- 

orized Beechcraft repair station, and 
dallas Aircraft Sales, Ine.. dist t 
Beechcraft airplanes for the nort} 

al f if Texa ind Louisiana, have 

1a novel sales and service a company letterheads. 


nm at Love Field, Dallas Co 
An aircraft instrument oil designed 


ating to provide improved Bee¢ 
sales and service, ea if ‘ for gyro instruments service in air- 
ns will naintair wi craft has been announced by the Texas 
y and operational independence Company. The new oil meets require- 
is A aft Sales will ma " ments of Army-Navy Aeronautical 
ir f , ane storage and d Specification AN-O-6a. Also of inte 
es while all serv and est to maintenance personnel is a new 
, \ e referred Southwes bulletin issued by the Texas Company 
ve which contains information on wheel 


bearing greases and their proper ap- 
plication. The bulletin, which is illus- 





oS thn Mew % , * meh trated by charts, photographs, and dia- 
grams, may be ordered from the Texas 
se <li ses Se eee Company, 135 East 42nd St., New 
1l equipment. Pacifie Airmotive York 17, N. Y 
(ler ale Calif., Southwes Airn ia 
: ee, ee ee ae SPECIAL LUGGAGE, designed —— ‘ a lighters will ” 
baw Rechcer . ma, the space and weight requirements of standard equipment in many new com 
ed d itors for their re Culver’s Model V, is manufactured by the mercial and private aircraft, according 
ve area Dexter Company of Chicago. Madeline to the Casco Products Corporation of 
\ppointment of Airwings, Inc., of mag Ay ede the tery ag luggage Bridgeport, Conn. Among the manu 
Minneapolis, Minn., as an authorized o Bill Ree ulver dealer for Oklahoma. facturers planning to use the ee 4 
Kollsman distributor brought the num out” lighters are Cessna, Beech, North 
Square D distributors in this ' American, and the Glenn Martin Co. 
twenty-two. J. C. Carr. Pi distance of every »perator in the The new lighter, fitted with a special 
promotion manager for Square country, Carr said thermostatic unit for longer service, 
Kollsmatr nstrument division, More than 800 items of ground han- mas 8 nichrome sa quick-heat ele- 
essed service alms in announcing lling equipment and special tools for ment for faster : heating. Present 
appointme: ‘We are fast ap the aviation industry are listed in a plans include provisions for installa- 
aching ir goal of having well new ninety-page loose leaf bound cata- tion of the “pop-out” lighters at each 
ablished distributor n all strategi log published by the Airquipment seat on commercial airliners, the com- 
and within a few hours fly Company, 2820 Ontario Street, Bur- pany revealed. 





MIKE GEBHART 8 Complete facilities for transient fliers, including serv- 


ice and shop equipment for all types of aircraft. Eighty 
and 91 octane gas. Luscombe distributors in Kansas. Also 


WELCOM FS YOU distributors for Continental engines, US airplane tires and 
tubes. Charter service. Complete flight school, including 
instrument and twin-engine training. Visit attractive, cool 

Skyway Inn for excellent food. 


TO ” . ” ° ° : » MILES NORTH OF BEECH PLANT 

cs, WILSON FIELD ,s=: 

GEBHART EDMINSTER 

NCORPORATED ae 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
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LET THIS BOOK pie and 


which has proved 
e to thousands 





its valu 


MAKE FLYING |=" 
SAFER and EASIER 
FOR YOU 


Stick and 
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An Explanation of the Art of Flying 
ey WOUGANS LANGEWIESCHE ; 


sman Instrument Company 


AP ower 


, This book, which has become the standard text in its field, 
brings you the results of intensive research into the prac 

tical problems of flying—putting on paper the first factual 
analysis of techniques variously ascribed to “flying in 


CONTENTS 


How a Wing is Flown. The Airplane’s Gaits. Lift and 
Buoyancy. The Flying Instinct. The Law of the Roller 
Coaster. Wind Drift. What the Airplane Wants to Do 
Chat Thing Called Torque. The Flippers and the Throttle 
The Ai:lerons. The Rudder. The Turn. Straight and Level 
} Racers The Glide. The Approach. The Landing. The 
Landing Run. The Dangers of the Air. The Working 
Speeds of an Airplane. Thin Air 


WHAT THIS BOOK GIVES YOU 


A clearly written, simple explanation of developing flying 
skill. Explanation of the essential fact of all piloting—the 
angle of attack and how it works out in the various flight 
concitions »f the airplane. Explanation of the pilot’s sense 
of perception or “flying instinct”, which the author main- 
tains, 1s teachable. Discussion of approaches, landings and 
| 
, 





anding runs. Chapter on Air Accidents by Leighton Col- 
liins—their causes and prevention. 














g Practice 


flight instruction! 






SAVE HOURS of Flyin 


at the cost of only twenty minutes’ 





7th large printing 


10 days’ FREE examination 
USE THE COUPON BELOW — Today 


| McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18 
| Send me Langewiesche's STICK and RUDDER or 10 days’ exami- ] 
| nation on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.75, plus a few cents | 
postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 
| Name | 
| Address | 
| City and State } 
| Position | 
| Company —_——— | 
| ( Books sent on approval in U.S. and Canada only.) SF 9-46 | 
in aie Gib Ge Gab emp ene amb cab aan Gn ee em en ee ee oe oe oe a ee ee 
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VISIT 


“YARD 


cre 


at Wichita, Kansas 
(725 E. Central Ave. on U.S. 54) 


l »f ite re pal i? J “? 
n fPuIne ua ua? nd » { our ? wre 
) \} DD fou an W ici i A ” , 
f ( in nd r 
n “ds 


AIRCRAFT PARTS Fill your needs from our large stocks } 
AND MATERIALS new, standard AN part "Be its, nuts, wast 


ers screws, Trivets bushings grommet 


ip fasteners, switches, clamps, et« Aircraft aluminum it 
ill popular gauges, tempers, and alloy heet, tubing, extru- 
ion, and coil. Light gauge magnesiun heet weighs a third 
s than dural. Chrome moly tubing Aircraft and engine part 
and components of almost all kinds Flying suit Calobar ul 
rlaxse ) 
TOOLS AND Hand and power tools of all kind enougl 
SUPPLIES to stock a complete aircraft factory Electrix } 
drills, rivet guns nd taps, dies, drill bits, abra 
ive enamels and lacquers If it ised to build or maintair 
iircraft, we ve got it 
MACHINERY Reduced prices on new and serviceable used ma 
chinery of all kinds. Shipment today from our 
tocks of lathes, sheet metal working machines, power saws 
presses, forges, and many like item As approved dealer KC- 
in W. A. A. surplus machine tools and production equipment 
we can supply your needs from Government surpluses at a saving 





A NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


The YARD” is the display center for our nation-wide service 
which supplies the aircraft and other industries with materials 


equipment and tools, machinery, and supplies, new or used but 
good, from Government surpluses and commercial sources. N« 
matter if you need one item or carload lots, we can supply you 
if it exists . at money-saving prices. Our experience in re- 


distributing millions of dollars worth of surplus during the war 
ind afterward is at your service 


Headquarters at Wichita, Kansas 


Branches: N. Hollywood, Calif.: Montclair, N. J 


Watch for a special announcement soon from MDI 
of interest to all aircraft operators and owners 


. wii 
ie a 


x Montclair, N 





Wichita a 


0 
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DIVISION OF BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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— a hanges in certain Continental A- 


>. 75, and 80 engines have been 
lered by the CAA \-65 engines 
} S45 6658 


serial numbers between 


1109568 inclusive are affected: 
4-65, 75 and 80 engines which 


7 ive had 


ee-ring pistons 


4-21422 piston pins or new 


nstalled since Sep 





iber 25, 1945. The piston pins ir 


ne operation altel 


Weakness of the 


1 hours of en 


27, 1946 
p ns cannot pe dete ed DY nol 
nspection nethods, the CAA 


revealed the manufac 


; a 
essed, and 


‘ no 
el . nan l ny 


replacement part 


alanie as rapidly as possibie 


Sixteen surplus C-type motorized 
5 yalloons, without engines, go on sale 
September 10 at Lakehurst, N. J. 


Air Statior Priced at $1,000 


gth. An externally suspended go 

a carries a pilot and passenger. FE: 

| €ad are no ] nye 

, aliabie rut tne Navy 


aul < ndicated Li ming 
au a dicated sycoming 


es originally supp 


Bureau of 


and Franklin 155 hp. engines may 


Purchasers 


} An adjustable sun visor, made of 


avy green plexiglass, has been de 
eloped for lightplanes by Consolid 
Ohio. Easily ad 
sted to any desired position, the 12 


6 In. visor may be clamped to cabin 
ay ) machine screwed to the 
ishield faring 


~ 


PERSONALS 


LEE H. SMITH, 


esident in charge of sales from 1940 


Ae) mncas Vice 


1943, has rejoined the organization 
executive vice president. . J 
[ARVEY GRAY, veteran test pilot 
1 wartime director of military avia 
yn for the Republic of Ecuador, has 
een appointed sales and service man 
rer of Fairchild’s personal plane 
sion. JAMES J. BROPHY 


merly assistant to tne treasurer oO 


ombe, ha een elected sex retary 
CHARLES E. SMITH, 


easurel 
neriy regional saies Manapel 


e Aeronca Aircraft Corporation, has 


een promoted to assistant genera 
iles manage} DANIEL J. FOR 
ESTAL, JR., formerly assistant 
inaging editor of the St Louis 


be-Democrat, has been appointed 

ecial assistant to the sales manage 

Parks Aircraft Sales & Service, In 
GEORGE FE. BOUNDS is now d 


f public relations for the M« 


( 
nnell Aircraft Corporation of St 
uis. Bounds was formerly directo) 
publicity for Chicago and Southern 


r Lines, Inc.... JAMES L. GREEN, 


recently with Convair’s office in 
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A NEW NYLON AIRPLANE COVER WITH BUILT-IN LIFT SPOILERS is shown on a 

Republic Seabee. Made of tough nylon double coated with Vinyl plastic, the cover is 

designed to protect aircraft against both moisture and damage by gusts and high winds 

The spoiler (in circle) remains rigidly erect when the cover is stretched tight on the 

wing but, because it is made of a series of short lengths, the wing cover may be folded 

and rolled into a tight bundle when not in use Bogardus Brothers, 
New Rochelle, N. Y 


Manufacturer 


Washington, has been named Stinso1 appointed west coast sales manage) 


ory of the Electro-Mechanical division o 


FRED E. AMON, for 


nerly general sales manager for Pa 


»* ] } ane . 
egional saies manage} { 


neluding the New England and Ce Lear, Inc. 
tral Atlantic states KEN El 
LINGTON, director of public relations 


, Republi Aviation, has ee! to devote full time to managing ai) 


ker Appliance Company, has resigned 





elected chairman of the Eastern Re craft sales. Dan W. Holmes, for 
gion p iblic relations adv isory commit mel ly with the Weatherhead Company, 


takes Amon’s forme 
JACK FROST has 
sales manager of Aerolog, parts man 


tee of the Aircraft Industries Asso 
ation BURNHAM ADAMS, re 


ently wes vast manager of Wright 


position, 


been appointed 


\eronautical Corporation, has beer ial for aircraft service operators 





2 POPULAR MODELS OF THE 
WALLER RADIO LINE 


High Powered Aijircraft Radio Transmitters 








The ideal transmitters for large single or multi-engined aircraft. Mounted 
on approved airline lock-in type shock proof mounts. 


Mode! T-150, Power 150 Watts, 65 Ibs. $1,400.00 
Model T-50, Power 50 Watts, 53 Ibs. $1,000.00 


Also a complete line of two-way radio combinations for light airplanes. 
Expertly engineered and built to the most efficient performance standards. 


SPARTAN AIRCRAFT CO. Tulsa, Okla. 
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Air Show Roundup 





western show wheduled tor April at 


Los Angeles Approximately $00 exhibitors 
will participate in the Cleveland show. Los 


Angeles’ event was scheduled for November 


ryt t he date was moved up to provide more 
me for obtaining ade yuate ndoor-out door 
lisplay tacilities 

- Advance notices and participation blanks 
“ ad ire already being mailed on El Paso’s second 
t tr 1 innual International Aviation Celebration 
sired Texa NAVY SC-2 SEAHAWK, Fest postwar scheduled to be held December 12-15 at the 

ga ; plane delivered on a production schedule order city ' ; it 
by Curtiss-Wright Corporation, is normal- = spews Cupy % se penne y 
y equipped with Edo floats for operation Great Britain for this fall. Visitors from all 
. ( » Ma en water parts of the world are expected for the Flying 
Air S Septe 14 a Display and Exhibition September 12th and 
\ A at Handley Page Airdrome, Radlett 

, CAA perat Herttordshire Iwo hundred British com 

¥ I A ; 1 Fast and Wes panies manutacturers otf aircraft, aero en 
. s \ ’ \ S " l ~~ will bx vines, propellers instruments components 

’ ? i , I r B slant at Cleveland materials will show their products in a tw 

I ( M ur ember 15-24 while acre display 





PLANES FOR SALE 


SKYFARER NC29028—> place. Lycoming 75 hp 
Non-conventional. Engine time 255 hours 


LUSCOMEBE Silvaire NC-28601 — 2 place. Con 


’ ’ | } 
tinental 75 hp. tuel injection. 185 hours on engine 


ince overhaul. Fuel ¢ ipacity 19 gallons 


WACO AVN-8 NC19369 — 5 place. Excellent 


cross-country plane, 2-way radio. Late major on at 


cratt and enyvinge 


STINSON SR-5 NC14952—1 ate major on engine 


No time since complete aircraft recover and overhaul, 


way radio and all instruments 


FLEETWING Amphibian NC16793 — 3 place. No 


time since wings recovered and hull overhauled. Plane 


- , , , 
n excellent shape throughout 

l/ and several other plane 

mmediate sal Phone, 

“uu w write for details 


ERWIN-NEWMAN COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 1308 - Houston 1, Texas - Phone Hadley 8186 














Specialized Aircraft Instrument 
Service... Our completely modern 
shop 1S equipped to serve your varied in- 
strument requirements without delay. 
One week service... Specializing in auto- 
matic pilot overhaul—Jack & Heintz and 


Sperry ... Write, wire or call today. 


INSTRUMENT CO. 


NOW LOCATED AT STINSON FIELD 


Phone K-3822 SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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For Your 


Cessna 


CONVERSION NEEDS 


N. C. License Kit 
Oil Radiator Removal Kit 
Radio Platform Kit 
Generator Removal Kit 
Entrance Ladder Kit 
Floor Carpet Kit 
False Floor Board Kit 
Upholstery Kit 
Fabric Recovering Kit 
New Designed Front and Rear Seat Kits 
Turret Top Metal Plate Kits 
30 Gal. Auxiliary Fuel Tank Kits 
Baggage Door Kit 
Windshields and Turret Top Glass 
Instrument Panel Decal Kit 
Overhead Tab Decal Kit 
All Plexiglass Side Windows 


Avents for War Assets Administration Aircraft 
Component Parts, Cessna UC-78, AT-17 


THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY COMPANY 


415-425 No. Water St. Phone 5-8686 


Dept. 45 Ext. 25 
WICHITA, KANSAS 














DON'T MISS 
THIS 


e Every month a different de- 
sign engineer, outstanding for 
his particular lightplane de- 
velopment, will write a story 
expounding his theories of de- 


NEW SERIES 
sign for better flight perform- 
ance and general characteris- 


STARTING 
tics. This series will appear in 


in SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


exclusively. 
OCTOBER 
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Jacobs’ New Flat Engines 
Include Liquid-Cooled Models 








New a wled and juid-cooled fla 
gines ranging f n 1O0¢ 165 p. a b 
ped b Jacobs \ raft Engin ( 
" Pa In add Jacobs engaged 
t < developmen t adial a af 
wit ! R-755 < vwcluding 4 
ynd «(345 p « R.915 
tea +4 75, 400 and grea p 
New streamli x t wling pron 
frame manufacturer ww > US cw ] 
bs flat power plants Both air and liquid 
wrie d YY ode s a Ong WM is a : 
gle air intak below ind d« na ¢ p 
ib I air-cooled model r r 
wlng not only removes eat tron ’ 
ler ww alls Dut also Warts iif passing tne Ux 
manifold pipes to each cylinder, furt 
nproving combustion Liquid-cooled mode 
g ethyline glyc will employ gh-vel 
negative-drag cooling in whic ur, ex 
sanded by passag throug 1 nall z 
weight, tunnel-buried radiator, exhausts w Two drawings of new 165-hp. air-cooled 
a definite thrust effect The radiator may be Jacobs engine show compactness, nose 
ated remote from the engine in fuselag installation of magnetos (top) and reverse 
der body r wing The yuid-cooled cooling (bottom), which operates through 
dels are intended for pusher use, submerged single duct below propeller shaft forcing 





tallations in fuselage or wing and for sea air up, over and down sides of cylinders 








anes wher axing ads pu extreme } 
wnds of gine cooling capacity Existing 
: cooled pus he igines requir be " 
wieneummine ton eel eatadne out Group Buys Control 
| shrouding “which Jacobs clainw will gf Johnson Aircrat 
ateiead tar the Geib cited eaal ° onnson Aircra t 
Al Jacobs, executive vice president and Plans Rocket Expansion 
general manage say new models 21 
amazing ympactne The mpl “7 Intensihed eftorts to put ti A pia 
eee os Ces, O.940R dicetiad Rocket 185 into volume production a m 
sir-cooled rated at 100 hp.; O-240L, 4-cy us possible are being made by L. D mn 
{ liqu 1-cooled 0 p (). v6 \ 6-c\ who headed , group whic last ’ p 
det e-conled 145 p and O-3601 , ased controlling nter st in Johnson Aircratt 
nder quid cooled 165 p The model nun Inc t Fort Wort ind reorganized t ’ 
| gyrase gar thr atl r Rocket Aircraft Corp 
. ww gh were a mmediately sva We w ontract tor irg< cak 1 ta 
sb ire of subassemblies and use the Fort Wort 
Fue sec andard uipmer , ' plant only for assembly,” Thomas said Sev 
lel eral firms bidding for subassemblies want ¢ 
Banalen oald . ——~s ~ a nanufacture e complete airplane, and we are 
t ¢ new engines a assembled I firs dying that alse We hope to ave produc 
lic xh bi . chedu j ‘ the Nia ip Rockets daily DY la 
JS Ate ee Daw os 6 velond Nov. 13 4 trwin-Newma Co t Houston Texa " 
proposed to build complete Rockets at 3 surp 
Army a field at Eagle Pass, Texas r uid 
Air Tour to “Sell” Themes, who wes pruident of Rocket A 
. e ratt Sales Corp whicl eld the nationa 
Colorado to Private Fliers etsibunerthip fer the Recher, wee cleceed 
The Colorado Wing of the Civil Air Pat president of the company aft controll 
slanning a four-day air hroug ; terest was acquired from R. § Pop) | 
rado mountairt regions October 13-1¢ son, the designer and presidet t Johns \ 
\bou a dove xperienced mountain fiver craft, Inc., and his sons, David, Edward ang 
4 aC as flhig cack K eading fou Odell. Pop Johnson will rema with the new 
‘ x planes Besides stimulating aviatior firm in charge of research and development 
Colorack ie toes designed at Moody L. Young of Fort Wort prom 
act seria tors t the Rocky Mounta cottor ma formerly f Lubbock Texa 
x and « ce en : . inta fy c airman t the board ] Kennet Marr 
g far urpass« fly “g ove leve ground Kansas City wholesaler and drug stores -_ 
way t sce y and teres who als wns an airport at Warrensburg 
Departing from Derver, the tour w pr Mo., is executive vice president, and H. Wa 
: ver Corona Pass vation 11.860 feet t ace Sanders, Fort Wort attorney and torme 
aig, Colorad sy f a luncheon is planned AAF_ licutenant-colonel B stererary~treas 
1 then ”n Rit Grand Juncti “ 
arbecus nn ind wa 2 ‘ 
vations, will | first nig ATS Avoids Non-Sched 
I t ~ gn g < yu A pro 
os tae tae, ce cn ok ce Argument; Kent Elected 
Montro The afternoon wil nclude a view T he Acronautical Training Societ it 
t Mesa Verde and r stor ff dwelling innua neeting, decided that, becaus nen 
t € proceeding Durang and more nter bership ncludes feeder line pilots 1 char 
i nen | i day buse “ Pe duc flving perator t w Tr ike an ofhcia 
ur t Mesa Verde Nat val Park [> rT € suc t CAB proposed reg 
I he as fay u will go by way t tw t scheduled aviatu 
imbres Pa Monte \ ai Sa I New the w Willian R kK t 
alley Sane ! ( 1 l Ml p : D de were elected at 
a Pa ind re 1) t va t gust ¢ A Le ¢ 
) ado Sp One of najor projects of ATS n b 
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, 
perating a atron schools . » give fthgnt 
' , 
truction under the GI Bill of Rights I 
| \ . 
Society believes, however that becaus if 


umbers of experienced pilots already p 


da iced, Gl s who irc newcomers to aviation 
ould not be encouraged to use their educa 
trving to qualify for airlin 


tional benefits 


’ t ponds 


Best AT-11’s Now $12,500; 
UC-78’s Down to $2,400 


Surplus AT-11's, UC-78's, and prima 





uiners took a price cut from one to thre 
brackets during August as the War Asset Ad 
? stration made allowances for deteriorat 


nee prices were last fixed. WAA explained 
at makimun and minimum price ranges 

" , 
unm the am Dut individua aircraft ave 


been repriced within these groups 


Bees win-engine AT-I1's tormerly priced 
at $15,000, $12,500, and $10,000 were dropped 
price $12.500. $10,000. and ¢7.500 re 
pectively. Cessna UC-78's, AT-17's, and JR¢ 
wit heavy wings and constant speed pr 
pellers tormerly priced at $5,500 ar now 
$3.75 se at $4,500 have been reduced 
$3,000 $3,750 planes ive been reduced 
> 401 ind those tormerly priced at $3 
ur now $2,400 Prices on the same aircraft 
with wooden pr ypellers werk wered to $3.75 
$3,000 $2,400, and $1,750 as compared 
‘ mer brackets yt ¢5.500 64.500 $3.7 
ind $2,400 All primary trainers except the 
limm N2T-1 were reduced two price brack 
| limn ‘ wered are yrack 
lhe um pric 1 ¢59 


Military Aircraft Output 
Down to 67 Monthly; 
Lightplane Deliveries Soar 


Ar ts Wartirng ™ ik. t ¢ uircratt ndust 
va producing nearly 100,000 airpla . 
ir, valued at more than $16,000,000,000., |} 

e tull year 1946, production will be around 


1,600 military and 35,000 civil aircraft wit 
¢ total output valued at about $1,000.00 
100. Employment as dropped from 2,080,0 
By the end of 1945, the Army and Na 


aud cancelled contracts totalling 24,438 and 





alued at $26,598,873,000, military produc 
n dropping trom a wartime peak of 9,117 
n Marc! tf 1944 to 62 in June and 67 
July Three thousand military planes a year 
s cld to be the minimum level that should 
be maintained for national security 
| S. domestic and overseas airlines 
first quarter of 1946 carried 3,060,272 revenu 
yassene early 50 pe cen more than 
same period in 1940. They ad 440 planes 
ervice n V-] Day and are now operating 
708 nes. wW 714 on order as of June 3 
+46 
(; “ f persona flying vive exp 
by the 46,925 aircraft orders mm t 
anufacturers books as of June +0 1946 
wit 20,000 planes having been delivered sinc 
V-] Day. Production during the first alt 


S Vear Was approximately 13,500, with ar 


“Connies” Fly Again 
Par American Airways as 
the North 


Lockheed Constellations whic 


peration on Atlantic route 
first of the 
were grounded by CAA orders tollowing i 


ras at Reading, Pa., July 11 


The principal changes in the plane nod 
fied by Lockheed according to CAA specifi 
ations, involve clectrical and power plant 


st allations 









CAA Charges for Oo 


Aircraft Registration Headeods 
Effective August $, the Cin \er ally-known a 
i ales It . 


AP will sponsor trated in one master-control panel outside t 
eld test chamber. Also controlled from here ar 
usiasts and many the fan blades and prerotation vanes, whic 
es are expected are variable in pite 
wil potlig 
ce as a il poi ao 
ed r by Airlines 
Thirty-eight C-54's wil be made availab 
t uirlines VErscas service to meet inter 


When Pa 


ational air travel 


Low Turbulence Wind Sociiiams isin. deel tua’ tadiaioan 
Tunnel Perfected by NACA ee SO ee Mines Shae SARS ae So 


Insurance Firm Offers 
“Preferred” Rating Plan 


Three-Day Program for 
Arizona Conference 


Waterman Airlines 


. , 
¢ v wration subsidiary, accused then rt m 


fight, p Sa Juan tares are $211 Tickets 
! ! yart f th \“ : De used a Ira 
s \ 1 Air 1-mod « Iwi 
" thee w ed A n ¢ 
I ite t " vasseng 
i « : hied w CAB proposa 
\ \ l 1 : t ckets are 
Xa ' ked ind paid « pecihed 
7 5 Ss and ake serv irges fe p 
ue Tai x yroperly 1 < res va 
CAB l € presid i approva 
‘ ites Au alia; t © , w A 
at N Pacth ( Cur 2 
Alaska, wit x it< Sea « i 
( ig ga way Ar i \ rl 4 I 
r le f x s t pera iw 
I ot 748 ge $44 10O$s$ 
nh t ? ind hiting ds. 
89 during May and June I 
V4 \ l i-Rexa Drug ¢ 
now Vv eside argc oO Pacit 
Alaska Div Pa American with hea 
R i s in San Franc ATA Execut 
\ P lent Robert Ramspeck predicts ri 
: lelive Dy a Pa An in W 
\irway i Sta 1 Southe ( ant miaa 
s West« it i Ss w 
Ree A Art Ay v : mag 









But we're not too busy to dis- 
cuss your aviation problems — 
also to keep our former stu- 


dents informed of school news 


\ 











DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 


3200 Love Field Drive Dixon 4-2641 
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H. AND E. DISTRIBUTING CO. 


' NC QO R P O R A T E OD 


W AREHOUS 


\ ©) I 
( 5 N. Bar 
B 
OKLAHOMA CITY OKLAHOMA 





AIRCRAFT PARTS, COMPONENTS, 
ASSEMBLIES & AIRFRAMES 


k cw i! & Emy t Con I 
R-28 1R* .9 
} Wr t I s Lar ( A 
Generators, O-1, & P-1 plete 
Starters, JH3R, JHIER 1. Tire Whe & Brak: 
ee Assem. All si 6” & 
;. Carburetors, PD-12F5, 1 — 
& 1900-CPB-i » Hyd. Pumps & A n \ 
Magnetos, SFI4LU-7 & - tym 
I Pumps, G-0 & AN410 6. Instrument Dir Gyre 
Va m Pumps Pes Gyro. Hor Compasses, Rate 
och . f Climb, Turn & Bank, 
I SCR52: Bt 4 neters 
B Tran & R 
k Motors & A n ‘ 
| ize ( B- ' 
I B Transn 0 I 
& ow. I I 1 Pr 
I 1 I I nH 


Address all inquiries to administration offices. Inven- 
tory available for inspection at warehouse location. 


rchbuneeadle 


uITD ¢ amd (-47 
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' Boeing Licenses China to 
Build PT-17 Trainers 


e Boeing Kaydet PT-17 type trainer air 





» be manutactured « Republ c 
i uildir f 
. 
‘ Te x 
\ iM B x ‘ ng 0 
it all t prints iw g 
xg ; and anufac ng 
5 iry data. Severa 
’ Pl 1 wit w I 
i to ¢ 
J : g with the 300-MPH. FREIGHT AT 3.9 CENTS PER TON-MILE is the performance claimed by 
Kir Ma ( ersor Boeing Aircraft Company for its new 67'/2-ton Stratofreighter, cargo version of the 
A “ des 80-passenger Stratocruiser. Powered by four 3,500-hp. Pratt & Whitney Majors, 
capable of seeking out and it has 6,140 cubic feet of usable cargo space in four compartments and will carry a 
lircraft ssil maximum payload of 41,000 Ibs. at 300 to 350 mph. Stratofreighter is altitude- 
‘ Ay ten-foot ket conditioned. Boeing Aircraft Phot 
APA Gr \ I \ 
’ ; 


? 


New Factory for Bendix vice president in charge of operations; Charl 


| , ; . g a pal yw " ~- on L. Morris, assistant to the president and suy 
' de ennenneanen eee ener es Helicopter; Building 6 Craft visor of test flying and field operations; Ma 
' an as r . tin Jense v president and chief desig 
aii , a Bendix Helicopter, Inc., a onan ; engineer; J. Algot Johnson, executive engineet 
it construction is now in progress on a new Robert G. Anderson, factory manager; D 
VU-square ot fa rel ! Alexander Klemin, consultant on aerodynamic 
| ; acre tract at Stratford, ( a — oil = — ! 
H " _ ! per i i i 
| All American Orders The building will be 525 by . 
' . " msist of a tw r the i 
_ Five Lockheed Saturns sseceagge alah : 
| ee a ee era CAL Orders Fifteen 
\ ‘ - \ Inc as bec et ext ebdrua! ind W ¢ capable t . . , 
hae nay gees Regent wg Na meee Pressurized Convair 240’s 
no Because t ei itive x ( " \ Lines ha i 
, : rf first heli Xpectec 1 4 , x Convair 240 ANsy 
, gely hned nn il and x ( lated Aircraft ¢ i 
ent ganizations. Already under wa very beg » April, 1947 
\ Aisting t dir s ne j I c uw } 12 tor my ed 
S 4 pla xperimental Model J ners Ww ! flying ne f Der 
Ad ative personn : ( » Kansas ( irs a ite 
} int 1 I er N Janse d } y } A i 





INSURANCE, too, 
takes to the skies! 


AVIATION 
nSULANCE 


| We are pleased to 








ANNOUNCE 












our appointment as 


ee 


AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTOR 


— 


for © “ALL RISK” HULL © LIABILITY 
Including: Airport 
| THE PARKER APPLIANCE CO. Fire Air Meet 
ett roducts 
Tornado Passenger 








Bodily Injury 
Property Damage 
Hangar Keepers 








Land Damage 
Flight Risk 


Aircraft Valves . . Fittings ° COMPENSATION 


Employers’ Liability 


| Manufacturer of Quality 





© PERSONAL 
ACCIDENT 


Tube Fabricating Equipment 

Get the facts today on modern aviation in- 
surance to cover every need. Write C. C. Tre- 
nor, Vice President, for complete details. 





We invite your inquiries for immediate and future requirements 


THE S. A. LONG CO., INC. 


Aviation Division 








Crump UNDERWRITERS COMPANY 


AVIATION INSURANCE 
- MEMPHIS 3, TENNESSEE 


P. ©. Box 116 Wichita |, Kansas 
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IN ENGLAND = IN AMERICA 


IT’S LLOYDS i’s C RB 














ee 
Experienced Counselors 
in 


All Types of Aviation Insurance 
Unlimited Markets 


Personal Attention to Your Individual Requirements 


COTTINGHAM - RUCKER & BARHAM 


806 GREAT NAT. LIFE BLOG. — DALLAS — CALL C-2960 
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HOW LOW IS LEGAL? 


By HAROLD G. CROWLEY 


Accident Analysis Division, 
Safety Bureau, Civil Aeronautics Board 


HEN in August, 1945, the Civil Aeronautics Board modified 
W the prohibition against flying lower than 500 feet, it did not 
far from it—erase the law of air common sense Three laws still rema 
in effect and although laws generally make dreary reading they are here 
quoted: 


| CAR 60.100 AUTHORITY OF PILOT The pilot in command of 


an aircraft shall be directly responsible for its safe operation 
2. CAR 60.101 CARELESS OR RECKLESS OPERATION. No perso: 


shall operate an alrcrait ina careless or reckless manner so as 


endanger the life or property of anothe 
CAR 60.105 MINIMUM SAFE ALTITUDES. Except when neces 


sary for taking off and landing, aircraft shall be flown: 


(a) when over the congested areas of cities, towns, settlements, 
x” open-air assemblies of persons, at altitudes sufficient to 


permit emergency landings outside such areas and in no case 


less than 1,000 feet above such areas, and 
3] 


(b) when elsewhere than as specified n paragrapn (a), al al 


altitude of not less than 500 feet, except over water or areas 
where flying at a lower altitude will not involve hazard to 
persons or property on the surface 
The 500-foot minimum was abolished for the forthright reason 
allowing aircraft to be flown legally at low altitudes for utilitarian pu 
poses Phere are quite a number of such operations, including surve) 


It ranch fencing, of pipe and n gh lines, hunting of predatory animals 








yp dusting, mail pick-up and local or even cross-country flying unde 
»w ceilings where no hazard exists from surface obstructions 

But records of the Safety Bureau show an ncreasing numbel I 
rasnes apparently caused by p lots believing that eas ng of this restrik 
on gave them carte blanche to fly low and recklessly Some pilot 
have used the change to get away WIth diving and zooming and otners 


10 doubt, have thought that the changed regulations condoned anything 
they wished to do, including the exhibition of their flying skill at house 


Fly Safely or Be Regulated 





Obviously this type f flying is illegal under any one of the three 
above-mentioned provisions of the Civil Air Regulations, and yet it con 
tinues probably because of inadequate enforcement and difficulty of 
proof—unless a crash results. This, of course, is generally prima facie 
evidence of recklessness and penalty follows. But this is a horse-and 
varn-door situation that never should have happened When a pilot 


; ‘ ; lif 


goes below 500 feet the burden of proof of not endangering the life or 


property of another is on him The legal right to fly low exists only 


‘ 


no hazard is created 


Safety cannot be legislated. It is an added responsibility incumbent 
mn pilots who fly low to conduct their flying with a continually increasing 
legree ot caution as altitude Ss reduced Although recklessness and 


carelessness are not, and obviously cannot be, defined under the law, 


courts have repeatedly held that such flying as the undue scaring of 


; / 


ve stock, flying under bridges, zooming houses, and certain low acro 


t t tne otner or yotn 


vatics do constitute one o1 


] ‘ ] 


The government does not want to penalize the large number of legal 


»w fliers for the rash acts of the few illegally-low ones However, it 


nay become necessary, if the rate of such crashes increases markedly, to 
enforce a minimum altitude once again. Doing this would injure those 
who make a living or further their business by legal low flying if in n 
‘ther way than by making it necessary to get a waiver for every low 
flight That condition is manifestly a heavy nuisance to a rancher, let 


is say, who must find a break somewhere in several miles of fence, and 





who can do this in a few minutes of flight at 50-100 feet altitude 
\ better and more equitable solution is for all airmen to realize that 


the minimum altitude rule is lifted, that against recklessness 





still applies and is now being enforced with sharper legal teeth, often 
following complaint by those who fly low but legally and sanel) So 
lon’t do it unless you have a sound and valid reason—otherwise lool 
vuut for more stringent regulation * 7 * 

: er Citic g e state t Harlinge participate Air Da 
Sep ber 7 a C-47 donated by I < Texa festi es and t compete a : 
Air Cargo Lines, Pat Mcl " M ate beauty contes » be judged by Ke 

i Dalla < ati Le 1 Sena Claghor t radio ta 
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Alamo; Patsy Murray, San Benito; Irene Yoder 
Weslaco, and Mrs. Isabel Ross, McAllen 
Chaperons included Mrs Evelyn Crosb 
Mrs. Myrtle Simpson ind Mrs. Ross 
Pilots Harvey Richards, Fulton Jones, Go 


AT 





man Fox, Clyde Elliott, Grant Klopienstein 
Robert York, FE. L. Mason, Jack Brink, J. B 
THE MIDWEST'S ONE-STOP AIRCRAFT SERVICE Acai Gauls Won Fane Gan Cline Ol 


Hawkins, Doro Besteiro, Bob Fitzgerald, Col 
mcorpotaled Epbright, W. Vernon Walsh, King Cruz, O. R 
I \ J Wittenbac 


FORMERLY —AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT SERVICE lynn and 


Distributors of Qine Auiation Products Marshall, Texas—/) Da:iis Boone. There 

















i APPROVED REPAIR STATION No 226 wthing new to report ym the Harrison Cou 
y Memorial Airport projyes (onstruction 
CITY AIRPORT, DETROIT 5, MICH. Phone PRospect 4010 join. held up by shortaves and labor pro! 
ems Yours truly took a p with Bobby 
Rogers who was recently checked out solo by 
DALWORTH AIRMOTIVE W. W. Sanders. Bobby is coming along fi 
EVERY PILOT NEEDS E. B. (POP) GAITHER & SON sah wiicailll tnak Mai Gonuiiia ta, tennie 
Handley Airport (Ph. 1915) Handley, Tex k gh = ee P ‘d S 
A DEPENDABLE AVIATION Specializing in BT-13 and BT-15 and a Soe ee Se ee 
other surplus aircraft for CAA license. Lloyd Gaskins, who ts hot o © tse 
Also have many types of airplanes for private license Wedding bells tor Jach 
sale. Twenty-five years building and fly- Beck, ex-Army pilot, and Miss Freida Konig 
ing crop dusters. Let us build yours. \) hal \ Py — 
= Our prices are reasonable. ot farshall A neat looking . eee 
qui ly glided into our backyard and w tre 
v — paint gleaming ooked ke a dandy 
tHlowever, when a beautitully bu wr 
was pulled out of the carburetor ve we 


TEXAS FIRE| 22S 
been pulled ind who Wa upp 


EXTINGUISHER CO.| _ pulled 














: i . A recent railroad tiec-uy did iffes 
Fur Fyter Salesand Recharge Leoel ate seuuion muck Cinle one a on 
Keep the planes up and the fires down passenger elected to fly from the local field 
929 Second Ave., Dallas H-4181 Missing trom the workshop WK 3 
umor of Uncle Bob Steele. He now eneare 
Here is one you can afford to own with business tor himself, whic do« x 


out further delay. Slightly larger than m much time to kill at the field Do 


illustrated, it is ideal for timing your . 

cross-country legs accurately and down Making “ 4 were: Wuec Virg i Wilmore 1 well protected ese day i 

to the last split second. Guaranteed 17 Vaugha l Jean Sproles, Merced Jerry sporting a dog with a mouse tace, a loud bart 
jewel —— watch plus ‘ wr —— Kr LS Raymonds Ihe Judy Mart DD ’ i ind about the size 1 wood snecesc At ca 
stop-wat« with “time-out” feature. 30- 

) ¢ Lo dinbu Joris rittar 4 rr ts oO of « ‘ ri vale 
minute elapsed time recorder. Radium k, | ut g; Do Britta Pha be See 1 dog. Speaking of dogs, Mr. Sand 
dial Telemeter and tachometer scales | ¢ Odom, Harlingen; Mrs. Charles Graha bowser, affectionately named Waldo s ru 
measure mileage and ground speed. Lakeria;: Gerda Lee Klunkert Monte Al ning nicely these days as the result of a go 
Chrome steel case with unbreakable 4 ‘ . Ed M 4] B , \ ‘4 

7. nn sues dk < f tn ro , il . a s is the reason give 
crystal. Order now, only $49.75 includ- . ‘ my _— - nae case oe 7 oo * 
Gladys Stone, R Hondo; Betty | ’ There is a ship nesting the veal nga 


ing Federal Tax, postage and complete 
operating instructions. Returnable with- 
in 10 days for refund if not satisfied 


SUNTERS 











Noorduyn Norseman 


NORSEMAN, 685 total aircraft hours 
only 49 hours on engine since major, 
> hours since licensed Very good tires 
and fabric Newly painted and striped 
Radio converted, also ADF radio in 
stalled. Detachable bucket seats. Ready 
for flvaway For immediate sale, 
$9,250 Jack Moser, J8-7161, or Lee 
Johnson, L6-5968, 222 Texas Bank Bidg.. 
Dallas, Texas 








IF IT’S 


CRYSTALS 
WE HAVE ’EM 


@ Quartz Crystal Units for Air 
craft, Marine, Police, Geophysi 
cal and other services 

@ Now: Tailormade crystals to 





ted noeee at ~ extra cost! BACKYARD DESIGN, 1912 MODEL, is still flying, its latest exhibition being in Omaha 

® a ypes available. Send for recently. Built by Billy Parker, aviation sales manager for Phillips Petroleum Co., of 
oe mention your require- Bartlesville, Okla., it takes off in a limited space, climbs rapidly, and speeds along at 
Dicey BS cues P iefeott 60 mph. Parker's craft is powered by either a 50 hp. Gnome rotary motor (France 

© df a 1910) or a 90 hp. Curtiss (1912), according to the pilot's desires. Built for exhibition 
” as? service purposes, the plane was among the first to perform successfully in the high altitudes of 
EIDSON ° Ss Colorado and Wyoming. Though he rarely flies it, Parker states it's still “safe and 

Temple, Texas. Phone 390! steady.” Parker has logged more than 16,000 hours on all types from his pusher plane 








to modern 4-engine aircraft. He holds pilot's license No. 44 





70 SOUTHERN FLIGHT 











| § ALE per hour. Beautiful new interior. 

















1202! Ventura Blvd. « NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


PILOTS, HERE ITIS... 


Latest, Authentic, Clear-Cut Private Pilot 
Examination by Zweng 
Already acclaimed the outstanding text for 
the new CAA requirements. New “‘multipk 
choice examinations’ included. Only $1 post- 
paid. 
METEOROLOGY for AIRMEN (Zweng), $3. 
AERONAUTICAL TRAINING (Zweng). 
Prepares for Private and Commercial! Rat- 
ing. $3 postpaid or C. O. D. 
AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MANUAL (Zweng), 
$3 postpaid or C. O. D. 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR (Zweng), #5 
OTHER NEW EQUIPMENT: Aijir Fore 
Type Dead Reckoning Computer, £2; Pilot's 
Log Book, $1; Airline Log Book, $2 Air 
Navigation Log, $2: Weems Nav. Plotter 
$2: Dalton VII Nav. Computer, $5; Ameri 
ean Airlines Computer in leather case, $5 
New Dalton Navigation Computer (Typ« 
E-6B), $10 





g wing tip knocked off. If an 
iterested in what happened, full par 
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as ( May Kemp, vis 
; ‘ A t gram developed 
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1 Kansas ( ty ws aiding im the Joe Jacobson, who fingered the prop as » 
S fasec tor the tan y t Leonard chatted; the boys from Airway Flight, » 
| S nan t flier who hed or nyurics ettled themselves in the pilots’ seats and di 
. ' CAP air show in July 1 little hangar flight; Marie Page, representin 
vAA will © and at the airport the 99’ers; Bob McMillan, Eddie Fisher, ( 
t : du i'd ng on Forget-M Willock, to name only some of then 
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} Ha ed Kansas ¢ , = . quarters of the Missouri wing of CAP, for 
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\ < " y « ved sc v ng occupied by Midwest Flying Ser i 
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ENGINE 
BEECHCRAFT 
| | FOR 








7-place executive airplane. Cruises 200 miles 


I. J. ENGER, 324.N. First St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


om 
PRICE Phone: Atlantic 1281 (Evenings: Bridgeport 3291) 


TEXAS AIRCRAFT 
REPAIR SERVICE 
Formerly ocated at Hangar 


Lou Foote Airpo 


announces its new location at 
IRVING AIRPORT 
(Northwest of Irving, Texas, on 


Highway 183) 


Equipped for complete Aircraft 
and Engine Overhaul; also CAA 
Inspection 


CHAS. A. LYTLE J. O. POWELL 








MULTIFORM PRODUCTS 


BENDERS — VISES — DIE SAWS 


Complete Line of Self-Cleaning and Tubular 
Punches and Steel Rule Dies for cutting 
gaskets, cloth, leather and wood parts, etc 


J. A. RICHARDS CO. 


Kalamazoo 13F, Mich., Dept. 5 

















$38 500 Plane located in vicinity of Dallas, and immediately available 
’ for inspection and demonstration. 

WHY PAY It pays to do business with your local 

finance company. Aircraft finance still is a 

TR PERSONAL business. Why deal with foreign 

finance corporations when you can save money 









by doing business with American Aircraft Fi- 


) nance Company, a “Texas-owned and operated” 
enterprise? Let us figure your next airplane 
| finance problem. 






AIRCRAFT FINANCE CO. 


Tom Collins, President 







Administration Building, Love Field 
Dallas 9, Texas 






SEPTEMBER, 1946 





TIRES AND AVIATION SUPPLIES 
WHOLESALE 


NEW TIRES—POSTWAR GOODYEARS 
— AVAILABLE IMMEDIATE DELIV- 
ERY. 6.00x6 non-skid; 7.00x4; 8.00x4 
smooth 4-ply. Large stock 6.50x10, 7.50x 
10, 8.50x10, Culver 5.00x4, 8.00-10.00. 
Smooth Contours or any tailwheel tire. 
Big stock Tires, Propellers, Spark Plugs. 
Batteries, Pyralin, Lifetime Windshields, 
Dope, Fabric, Kollsman-Pioneer  Instru- 
ments, Radios, Aircraft Bolts and Hard- 
ware, etc. Rush delivery. Supplying many 
of the largest operators at lowest prices. 


PLEASE NOTE: We wholesale quanti- 
ties only te commercial operators; individ- 
uals please buy from your local operator. 


BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY 


929 Penn Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 











BROAD and NELSON 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 
PLANNERS 
Succeeding Thos. D. Broad, Architect 


for Dallas Air Terminal, Love Field; 
for Gregg County Air Terminal 


Burt Bldg. DALLAS R-4768 
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ptecording to our South rémericau Grothers-- 


“Once In A Thousand Times 
only AVIOMETER 


WILL GET YOU IN”’ 


Headsets 
Hand Microphones 
Boom Microphones 


Aircraft Intercom 


Hostess Handsets 


Cc O R P QO R A T & O ON 
370 W. 35th ST., NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 





Sales Offices: Radio Inc., Tulsa, Oklahoma. Southwest Airmotive, Inc., Dallas, Texas. 
Pacific Airmotive Corporation, Los Angeles, California. 
Otner Sales Offices in Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, indianapolis, 
~ Kansds City, Los Anaeles, Seattle 








SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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The SALES DIVISION of Southwest Airmotive Co. hos moved to 
new ond enlarged quorters in the southwest corner of Love Field 
Here n @ spacious building formerly used by the 5th Ferrying 
Group, moy be found one of the nation's greatest storehouses of 
aircraft ports and accessories. The SALES DIVISION is adjacent 
to o toxi-strip and large, convenient cirplaone parking romps 


For better service to private operators and 
owners throughout the Western Hemisphere 
—whose patronage has made this move neces- 
sary—we have provided 12,000 square feet of 
display rooms, stock rooms, shipping and 
receiving facilities, and offices for one of the 
industry’s most up-to-date business and in- 


ventory systems. 








AIRLINE MAINTENANCE 
FOR THE PRIVATE OWNER 


py 


Southwest Airmotive Company 


Announces a 


New Location por the 
GAC Gales Division 





AT YO F.RST ¢ ORT 





“BLUE BOOK" NAMES 
IN AMERICAN AVIATION 


Distributed by Southwest Airmotive Co. 


Aeromarine Instrument Co., Inc 
The B-G Corporation 
Bendix Scintilla-Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Cambridge Instrument Co., Inc 
Continental Motors Corporation 
Eclipse-Pioneer, Div. of Bendix Aviation Corp 
Flightex Fabrics, Inc. 
Freedman-Burnham Engineering Corp 
Glidair, The Glidden Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 
Hamilton-Stondord Propeller Div. of 
United Aircraft Corp 
Humble Oil! & Refining Co 
Jordur Aviation Co 
Kolisman Instrument Div. of Square D Co 
Lycoming Division—The Aviation Corp 
Magnofiux Corporation 
Packard Electric Div. General Motors Corp 
Pesco Products Co., Div. of Borg-Warner Corp 
Prott & Whitney Aircraft Division 
United Aircraft Corporation 
Ronger Aircraft Engines 
Div. Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc 
Stromberg-Bendix Products Division of 
Bendix Aviation Corp 
Texaco—The Texas Company 
Warner Aircraft Corp 
Willard Storage Battery Company 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp 


CAA APPROVED REPAIR STATION NO. 195 
LOVE FIELD D4-1711 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


The SAC SERVICE DIVISION will remain 

big, brown hangar at the north of the field, and 

will include the oreo formerly used by the Sales 

organization. Here, for more than 12 years, has 

been the home of the SAFEST SERV'CE IN 

PRIVATE AVIATION. INSPECT OUR FACILITIES 
TUN T 





in the 





















Dil, woducing 


+ LOVE Sag COMPANY 


LOVE FIELD ¢ DALLAS e TEXAS 


< 


Mark Twain is credited with having said: 

“Everybody talks about the weather, but 

nobody does anything about it.” He might 

<< almost have been referring to that mythical 
one-stop service private fliers “ought” to 


get at airports, but never have been able to. 


< It is here for you now, though. Because 


for the first time there exists an organiza- 


tion thoroughly indoctrinated by training 


and supervision in belief that complete and 


<X personal service means just that—all the 


way and to the last detail. 


* Whether it be overnight or the year 

¢ ‘round... “fill it up and wipe my wind- 
shield,” or a major overhaul... LOVE 

’ \ SERVICE COMPANY is equipped to 

N deliver any kind of service to private fliers 
{ and other transients on every type of air- 

J craft up to and including multi-engined 


transports 24 hours a day. 





